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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Wuar would you study this fall if 
you were to return to college to train 
yourself for a journalistic career? 
Would you enroll in an established 
journalism school—or would you enter 
the arts college and “shop around” for 
the studies and subjects which you 
believed would best fit you for your 
future? 

These questions arose after editing 
Arthur Coleman’s article for this issue 
of THe Quit. Perhaps it will arouse 
the same questions in your mind, set 
you to thinking about the schools and 
what you wouid study if given anothe: 
chance. 

To begin with, we find ourselves at 
odds with Contributor Coleman in re 
gard to schools of journalism. If you 
have read THE QuILt at all consis 
tently you probably will have noticed 
that this department and the magazine 
editorially have always stood up for 
the schools. We have voiced criticism 
at times—and probably will do so 
again. We feel that schools and de 
partments of journalism have an im 
portant part to play in the journalism 
of today and tomorrow. Not all schools 
and departments—we hasten to say 
but there are plenty of good ones to be 
found. The schools have an impor 
tant job to do in preparing men and 
women for work in the various jour 
nalistic fields and most of them take 
the job seriously. 

The schools are here to stay—al 
though their number will rightfully 
decrease as time goes on and more at 
tention is paid to the developing of 
graduate schools. 


Now to get back to what studies we 
would take or you would take if per 
mitted to go back to school this fall as 
a full-time student. 

Any graduate who thinks along 
those lines, of course, has the advan 
tage of hindsight. After six, eight, ten 
or a dozen years in the practical field 
he knows, or thinks he knows, the 
studies he might have taken that might 
have shaped or charted his career to 
date somewhat differently. 

Moreover, any selection of studies 
he would like to take now probably 
has a definite bearing on the job he 
now holds or hopes to hold in the 


[Concluded on page 23) 











Why Journalism Schools? 


This Graduate Questions Their Worth 
Says They Deal Only With Superficial 


By ARTHUR COLEMAN 


Associate Editor, Holland’s Magazine 


Ever since my journalism days at 
the University of Texas, back in the 
early twenties, I have been seriously 
trying to find a defensible raison 
d’etre for schools of journalism. 
Texas them had a 
journalism that ranked 
to Missouri” 


who 


even school of 
“second only 
(and there were 
Missouri 

overrated). It had a crack daily with 
a circulation of five or 


those 
weren't sure wasn't 
six thousand. 
It had a 
It was the site of the 
independent 
It had 
everything from straight reporting to 
‘Journalistic and I 
got my best lesson in the latter when a 


It had a literary magazine. 
comic magazine 
editors of an college 


humor magazine. courses in 


jurisprudence” 


postoffice inspector called on me con 
cerning a story I had written, and the 
had okayed and published, 
about a lottery. He was polite, but I'll 
never forget his 


editors 


firmness. 

My skepticism, therefore, was born 
of no lack of activities and curriculum, 
or any feeling of inexperience or in 
Wasn't I on 
the daily staff, and an editor on two 
magazines, the literary and the self 
supporting independent? I 


competence on my part. 


was ex 
perienced as hell. 


Ir was not until the third metropol 
itan-daily job I'd held in too rapid suc 
cession that I began to doubt. Some 
how, I found quite a lot of things my 
“experience” didn’t cover. Also, I saw 
another youngster who started at the 
same time I did, but with the tremen 
knowing he was 
untrained, become a far abler reporter 
than I 


dous advantage of 


and he’d never seen inside a 


college. I looked at the staff, and saw 
that the 
college. 

Indeed, without question, the best 
was a screwy Yid who picked news 
breaks literally out of the air. He'd 
say, out of the blue, “Such-and-such is 
happening,” and depart, and come 
back with the story. It was always 
real stuff, too. Now he’s insane and a 
legend. 


ablest men were all non 


That started me to wondering what 
price journalism schools? Clearly, I 
had been given nothing I could not 
have picked up in a couple of weeks 
in the city room—the lad who started 
with me had done it. What had I got 
in school that was worth the time and 
money and effort? 

With this question in mind, I’ve ob 
served and listened to and tried to read 
the stuff of every journalist I’ve met 

reporters, magazine writers, editors 
of all kinds—and considered them in 
the light of their educational (not nec 
essarily school) backgrounds. And I 
have the that 
schools of journalism do not provide 
adequate basic training for either writ 
ing, editing, or intelligent living, let 
alone turn out experienced products; 
and that, what’s perhaps worse, they 
leave their students intellectually and 
esthetically immature. 

True, this is a charge that can be 
and is leveled at the whole field of 
higher education in America; but it 
seems to me particularly applicable to 
jcurnalism schools. 


come to conclusion 


Wry? As well as I can analyze it, 


it’s because journalism course are 





Arthur Coleman 


empty—second only for 
“tiresome elaboration of the perfectly 


essentially 


obvious” to courses in education. 

Examine journalism curricula as I 
do, with all good will, I can find in 
them no solid content of knowledge 
peculiar to journalism that cannot be 
imparted in, at most, two leisurely six 
hour courses—and I include “history 
of journalism,” reporting, and edi 
torial, feature, and advertising writing. 
By “peculiar to journalism,” I mean 
the forms. All else—except jurispru 
dence, which is law, and “ethics,” 
which is what the professor makes up, 
and the short and not too sweet history 

~-boils down to writing in the simplest, 
which is to say the most effective, way. 
Any first-class composition course will 
give you that. 

In plain English, we have been and 
are insisting on elevating what is 
basically a skill to the level of a pro 
and it can’t be done. Not un 
less we get loose with our terms; not 
if we define profession as a field con 


fession 


taining a solid core of transmissible 





T xoucu we do not agree with the conclusions in regard to journalism schools expressed in 
this article from Arthur Coleman, associate editor of Holland’s Magazine of the South, we are 
happy to present them to readers of The Quill as the honest criticism and convictions of a jour- 
nalism school graduate who has made good in his chosen field. After reading this article, we 
suggest you read what Damon Runyon has to say in regard to journalism schools in the article 
that follows. And, in case you missed it before, read the spirited discussion of journalism schools 
by Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, and J. L. Morrill, Acting President 
of the Ohio State University, in the March issue of The Quill. 
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such as 


knowledge peculiar to it 
the law, the sciences, or 
accounting. Journalism simply 
does not have such a body of knowl- 
edge 


medicine, 
even 


It is a service vocation devoted 
to the transmission and interpretation 
of other knowledge. 

Particularly in this work of trans 
mission, journalism is nothing but a 
skill. In interpretation, however, it 
can and should be more than that: an 
art—and a few gifted journalists have 
made it just that. As an art, it depends 
on and more contribution 
from the individual than from any out 
side training he can acquire. This is 
not to say he cannot learn from other 
But it is to 
say that he cannot be taught by any 


calls for 


sources; indeed, he must. 


body or any institution to be a jour 
nalist. That he must become. 

The things with which journalism 
schools now concern themselves—lab 
oratory included — are 
the purely superficial aspects of the 
trade 


“experience” 


Perhaps necessarily so; for the 
foundation studies a journalist needs 
are to be secured only from other de 
partments and the 
university: the school of journalism 
is not equipped to teach those studies. 
Moreover, with its own thin courses, 
which the stu 
dent could and should be giving to 
those other courses of study that can 
make him a thinking being and, if he 
has ability, will enable him to become 
a journalist. 


other schools in 


it now occupies time 


Just what are some of these courses? 
Sometimes I am inclined to say, “Al 
most anything but so-called journal 
ism.” And I can defend such a state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, I think I’ve 
met more one-time civil and electrical 
engineers in newspaper and magazine 
work than I’ve found journalism 
school products. Certainly the ablest 
journalists I know never studied jour 
nalism in their college years. 

But there are certain basic studies 
of real in which a would-be 
journalist can spend his time to much 
fuller profit than in others. Some may 
strike the student as far-fetched; but 
I can assure him that any practicing 
journalist—or any other individual, 
for that matter—who continues to 
grow mentally and otherwise will in- 
evitably come to recognize his real 
need for some or all of them- -usually 
too late to do anything about it except 
in hfs spare time. 

First, of course, is English, English, 
and more English, including semantics, 
the study of meaning. Literature— 
comparative, classical, modern. Poets 
and and novelists. There 
can’t be too much English in the jour 
nalist’s kit. This should be obvious: a 


content 


essayists 





Arruur COLEMAN, who 
voices outspoken criticism of 
journalism schools in the ac- 
companying article, is a grad- 
uate of the journalism depart- 
ment at the University of Texas. 

After leaving school, he 
joined the copy desk of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. He next 
became a reporter on the Hous- 
ton Dispatch and then on the 
Houston Chronicle. Then he 
yielded to the urge that comes 
at least once to almost every 
newspaperman, buying and 
editing a country weekly in 
Central Texas. After two and a 
half years in the weekly field 
he sold the paper—at a profit— 
to become associated with Hol- 
land’s magazine. 

For the last 10 years he has 
done feature stuff, singly and in 
series, the editorial page and 
routine tasks on the magazine. 


» 4 





journalist’s chief, almost his only, tool 
is words. He must have or develop a 
“feel,” a sympathy, a deep-rooted ap 
preciation for them. They must hold 
for him, above all people, color—and 
and fragrance and life and 
meaning. A botanist recently wrote, 
“A keen mind without the sharpened 
tool which the right word provides is 
as helpless as a master carpenter with 
his bare hands. Any education which 
blurs and slurs, which does not rever 
ence the beautiful precision of words, 
is a betrayal of all the human mind 
has struggled to achieve.” 

But the scientist didn’t stop there, 
and neither should the embryonic 
journalist. He went on to point out 
the relative imprecision of English. 
And so by implication he indicated 
the journalist’s need for comparative 
study of language—Latin, which is 
basic, and French and Greek, the most 
complete and precise of languages 
and etymology. This is not saying the 
journalist should become a linguist; it 
is merely saying he should know what 
language is and how it came to be so. 


colors 


So much for the primary tool of the 
journalist. But that tool will be value 
less unless he has material to which to 
apply it, and informed intelligence to 
guide him. In other words, to set down 
thoughts, he should—regardless of how 
fine his word equipment is—first have 
thoughts worth setting down. In fact. 
the finer his technical equipment, the 
deeper is his obligation to bring the 
quality of his reasoning to at least a 
comparable level. 


So the journalist should have his- 
tory in his bag: not just war-and-date 
stuff, but history of all kinds, out of 
biographies, histories of art periods, 
histories of the sciences, the ancient 
and not-so-ancient travelers and geog 
raphers, the serious historical novel 
ists. For example, I challenge any for 
mal historian to reproduce Carthage as 
vividly as Flaubert has in the novel 
Salammbo, And Flaubert was accu 
rate. 

With history belongs government, 
civics, so-called political science, and 

-if it is available—political philoso 
phy. Particularly now, with the multi 
plication of isms, is it vital that the 
journalist know as precisely as pos 
sible the nature and structure of cur 
rent and past political edifices. And 
for this he must also have economics 

basic, complete, essentially simple of 
principles as it is. Without this equip 
ment, he cannot possibly understand, 
let alone comment intelligently on, po 
litical and other national movements 
and developments. 

One other tool logic. 
Unless he intends to specialize in re 
porting and interpreting the sciences, 
the journalist does not need—though 
he can use—mathematics; but he does 


is essential: 


need, for whatever he may do, the 
marvelously precise thinking proc 
esses that mathematics inculcates. 


These he gets in logic. 

These studies I should unhesitat 
ingly call an indispensable nucleus. 
From them the journalist can branch 
out; on them he can build a broader 
world of the mind and spirit in which 
te work and play. He needs other 
fields only in the sense that we need 
anything and everything that will 
make this world more understandable 
and tolerable—and, just possibly, bet 
ter. He will decide for himself, accord 
ing to his tastes, what those other 
fields shall be; and as he reaches out 
he will realize that the horizons are 
falling back faster than he can ever 
travel toward them. 

A speaking acquaintance with the 
sciences—the study of physical and 
social man, physics, chemistry, geol 
ogy and biology, astronomy—far from 
making him “queer,” will repay him a 
hundredfold professionally and _ per- 
sonally, more than ever now and to 
morrow. Even the protosciences, psy 
chology and sociology, are valuable 
for clues to the puzzle of man. The 
orientation available in a secular his 
tory of religions will surprise him 
pleasantly. Nor are music and art, 
from classical to modern—holding as 
they do both richness, and intricacy 
and rhythm of design—so far removed 

|Concluded on page 16] 
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These Journalism Schools— 


Veteran Newspaperman Goes Visiting 
And Reports Favorably on His Findings 


Damon Runyon 


Tue value of a course in a school of 
journalism to a newspaper career is 
something that is often debated by old 
time newspapermen. A lot of them 
think it is no good. 

These fellows argue that the gradu 
the journalism 
usually have to unlearn a lot of things 
on entering the professional game that 
they have been taught at school. 

Well, this may be true now and then, 


ates of schools of 


but we do not believe it applies gen 
erally have in 
structors who do not know any too 
about the 


However, we do not see 


Some schools may 


much professional game 
themselves 
how it could be true of graduates of a 
school like the one in Columbia, Mo., 
the 


enced newspapermen. 


because instructors are experi 

They give their students identically 
the same schooling they would give 
them, the instructors back on 
desks tutoring the un 
tamed cubs in the manly art of jour 


nalism. 


were 
city or copy 
There are no profound mys 
teries about the newspaper game. The 
fundamentals have 


are simple and 


changed little across the years. 


AFTER the beginners have learned 
these fundamentals, it is just a ques 
tion of whether they are adapted to 
the game—not so much intellectually, 
Many of the 
greatest newspapermen we have ever 
known were hardly intellectual giants. 
They had quite ordinary schooling, 


as temperamentally. 


but they were instinctively newspaper 
men. 
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By DAMON RUNYON 


We are not referring especially to 
writers. We are talking about publish 
ers, and circulation and advertising 
men who are the newspaper makers 
as much as the writers. We classify 
them all as newspapermen. 

On other hand, the 
greatest newspapermen we have ever 
known were men of profound intellec 
tual attainments, educated right up to 
the nines, and broadened by travel 
and contacts and reading. They had 
culture and refinement, and every 
thing the others lacked. However, 
both types had that one thing in com 
mon—newspaper instinct. 


the some of 


Mavyese the graduates of schools of 
journalism do have to unlearn some 
things when they enter the profes 
sional game. Amateur boxers and 
minor league baseball players have to 
unlearn things when they move into 
fast company. But the amateurs and 
the minor leaguers surely have a big 
advantage in grounding—in the fun 
damentals, and that is true of the grad 
uates of the schools of journalism. 
We agree that a man may hop out 


of a grammar school into a newspaper 
office and become a better newspaper 
man than a boy graduated from a 
school of journalism. We do not agree 
that this is because of any shortcoming 
on the part of the school, however 
It is more apt to be the difference in 
material. 

We think that where the material is 
identical, the boy from school would 
have such an advantage over the other 
chap that it would be no contest. 

We were never any too hot a sup 
porter of schools of journalism until 
we saw the one at Missouri and had 
the opportunity of studying its meth 
ods of operation closely, and viewing 
its material at firsthand. Now we are 
pretty much of a convert. 

We notice that a number of our old 
time newspaper friends who came up 
the hard way to successful careers in 
the Middle and Rocky Mountain West 
are sending their sons to Missouri's | 
school. Apparently they want their 
boys to get a preparation that they did 
not have. 

If they felt this grounding had no 


| Concluded on page 19 





Now that you have read what a journalism school graduate 
thinks of the schools—or, if you haven't. turn back to Arthur Cole- 
man’s article—read what another experienced newspaperman 
and magazine writer has to say about schools of journalism. 
Damon Runyon readily admits that he wasn’t “any too hot” 
about journalism schools until he visited the University of Mis- 
souri’s fine school at Columbia—but now says he is “pretty 
much of a convert.” We believe you will be interested in the two 
viewpoints—those of Mr. Coleman and Mr. Runyon’s. The lat- 
ter’s remarks originally appeared in his column “The Brighter 
Side” and are reprinted here through the courtesy of King Fea- 


tures Syndicate. 


A native of Kansas, Damon Runyon began his newspaper 
career in Pueblo, Colo., on the Chieftain. He was successively 
a reporter on the Colorado Springs Gazette, the Denver News 
and the Denver Post. He went to the San Francisco Post in 1900 
and remained there until 1910, when he jumped from the Pacific 
Coast to the Atlantic seaboard to become a sports writer with the 
New York American. He has remained with the Hearst organi- 
zation since, as war correspondent, feature writer and colum- 
nist. He has written two books of verse, numerous short stories, 
of which three collections have appeared in book form, and was 
co-author of a play, “A Slight Case of Murder.” 
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Beware of the Space Grafters! 


They're Apt to Take Your Shirt iy 


If You Give Them a Chance 


By JOSEPH B. COWAN 
Editor, the San Saba (Texas) Star 


T ryvinc to find a new grafting 
scheme is like trying to find a new sin 

the same ones are used over and 
over again. 

Grafting schemes sent out to news 
papers are not intended by their orig 
inators to 
cent. The 
that if but a small percentage of the 
take up the the 


promoters have been well repaid for 


work out a hundred per 


schemes are designed SO 


editors proposition, 
their trouble because they do not pay 
for any of the space used 

There are a number of ways to de 
termine if an advertisement is a legiti 
afte 
these several schemes that have been 


mate one, and, looking over 
worked on newspapers in the last few 
years, this study may be of help to 
publishers in the future in warding off 


these space grafters 


In the first place, there are two kinds 
The publicity 
grafter who does not offer the news 


of space grafters 
paper any kind of paid advertising is 
probably the fairest in his approach. 
He comes blatantly into the office with 
some publicity stuff and wants some 
free space and is not afraid to ask for 
it. He that 


presupposes newspaper 


editors are lazy individuals who do not 
have enough initiative to get out and 
find about their 
town so he furnishes them with copy 
He thinks 
that newspapers have more space than 
they know what to do with, so he is an 
accommodating person and wants to 


interesting stories 


to fill up their newspapers. 


be of service. 

The space grafter who gets into your 
advertising columns does not possess 
the finesse of the publicity grafter. 
He gets display advertising in your 
paper and by some hook or crook does 
not pay for it. 
methods in 


He has a number of 
the advertising 
published and then evading payment. 
These methods the 
studied. 


getting 


are ones to be 

These schemes crop out as the sea 
sons roll around and there hasn’t been 
one invented the first 


a new since 


patent medicine was sold. 


Some newspaper publishers jump 
at a piece of advertising copy so fast 
that they do not have time to examine 
it to see if it 
When a piece of copy comes through 
the who look 
over the copy—prod it and see if the 


justifies publication 


mail, see has sent it 





Valley. 





No business, it appears, is more beset with chiselers and 
grafters than newspaper publishing—and this applies as well to 
the metropolitan field as it does the weekly press. 
summarizes some of the schemes that have been worked and 
that are still working—perhaps in a little different form. Read 
them, watch for them, and weep less. 

Joseph B. Cowan is a graduate of the University of Missouri's 
school of journalism, receiving his A.B. degree in 1929 and his 
master’s degree in 1932. He attended the International Press Ex- 
hibition in Cologne, Germany, in 1928. After teaching journal- 
ism four years at Texas Christian University, where he met the 
future Mrs. Cowan, he took over the editorship of the San Saba 
Star, prize-winning weekly published in Texas’ rich San Saba 


This article 


He has written feature articles for national publications and on 
one occasion was a guest columnist for Walter Winchell, with 
“Notes from a Country Newspaper Editor.” 








Joseph B. Cowan 


customer will get his money’s worth 
If the 
customer will not get any returns or 


if the ad runs in your paper. 


if he expects too great returns, prob 
ably he will not pay for it and does 
not intend to pay for the advertising 

When an unknown company sends 
out a large schedule of advertising, be 
Most 


based 


careful about inserting the ads. 
of this kind of 
on doubtful 
vestment schemes and get-rich-quick 


advertising is 
curative medicines, in 
ideas. If you do not believe the ad 
vertiser will get adequate returns from 
his advertising, he will not pay for 
the space used if he is depending on 
paying from his profits. 

Post-dated checks accompanying or 
ders are also to be avoided because 
the protest charges of the checks will 
have to be paid by the 
when the checks are returned. 

Some advertisers try to shift the re 


newspaper 


sponsibility to a local business firm so 
when a contract is accepted, be sure 
that 
is supposed to make good the payment 
of the account. 

Bowling alleys, shooting galleries 
and pool halls are poor bets in both 
advertising and printing lines and the 
best method is to get the cash for all 
work done for These short 
lived businesses are operated with a 
bang for a while and they die out. 
Do not let them leave you holding the 
sack. 


the business firm knows that it 


them. 


Nurseries have placed several ex 
change ads in newspapers. The news 
papers give these nurseries advertis 
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ing with every consideration of a cash 
customer. The nursery generally has 
the popular and seasonable plants all 
sold when the newspaper places its 
order and the varieties received are 
usually of uncertain lineage. 

During political campaigns some 
editors impose on the good nature of 
the fraternity by sponsoring the can- 
didacy of an individual and act as an 
intermediary in contacting the news 
papers for the candidate. 

Naturally the fellow editor grants 


It I Were 


By JOHN H. CASEY 


I: I were a country editor, I think I 
would approach my job each day with 
humor. So many of the 
rough spots of everyday human rela- 
tionships can be smoothed over when 


a sense of 


a saving grace of humor comes to our 
rescue. I believe readers would ap- 
preciate limited amounts of tasteful 
humor. 

I would consider an annual “Cuss- 


the-Editor Week” edition such as that 


published annual by the Dalhart 
(Tex.) Texan. 
Everyone having cause (real or 


imagined for fault-finding with that 
newspaper or its management is urged 
to air his criticisms in a letter to the 
editor, for publication. Plenty of irate 
readers and some advertisers take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, accept the 
invitation and make a Roman holiday 
of the occasion. Usually each letter of 
censure, however, winds up with a 
paragraph or two of praise and for- 
giveness, and the editor comments on 
each in black-face type and in head- 
lines. 

When the critics have had their say, 
the editor announces a “closed season” 
on ye editor for another 12 months, 
when another invitation to a 
the-editor” party is promised. 


*““Cuss- 


I WOULD endeavor to get acquainted 
with my readers, with every family 
out along the rural routes. 

I like the practice of E. E. Taylor of 
the Traer (lowa) Star Clipper—a 
prize-winning weekly for many years 

who takes to the country as soon as 
the week’s issue is off the press. 

He visits his rural subscribers and 
non-subscribers, talking over all sorts 
of things of interest. As a result, he 
has a paid circulation of 3,500, although 
his town has a population of only 1,400, 
not even a county seat. His community 
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the wishes of his craftsman before he 
would listen directly to the politician. 
This practice is not quite fair to the 
newspapers. 

the line, advertising 
agencies which send in advertising on 


Along same 
one account, send along publicity on 
other accounts from which the news- 
paper does not receive any benefit. 
In this way the agency is trying to 
use the good will developed by a paid 
advertiser to cover several publicity 


a Country 


reads what he has to say with greater 
interest because they all know him 
personally and have had opportunity 
to talk things over with him, many 
of them in their own homes. 

I would make it a point always to 
call on the rural correspondent in the 
neighborhood with the hope of re- 
inspiring her with new interest in her 
job. I think I would carry a camera 
in order that I might take a few pic- 
tures, making special effort to snap a 
picture of the rural school children 
out in front of the schoolhouse. 

I would attempt to put my com- 
munity on the map by publicizing its 
chief claim to fame. Through show- 
manship, why not develop an occa- 
sional news feature that would go all 
over the country under your town’s 
date line? 


I WOULD concern myself with my 


town’s trade development. 





Here are some hunches for 


the country editor or publisher 
looking for ways and means of 
livening up his paper and the 
community it serves, thereby 
gaining circulation and adver- 
tising as well. 

Prof. John H. Casey, of the 
University of Oklahoma, needs 
no introduction to newspaper- 
men. His frequent articles, his 
constant activities in journalis- 
tic fields and his annual All- 
America Weekly Newspaper 
Eleven have made him known 
throughout the country. 

His remarks in this article ap- 
peared originally in the Sooner 
State Press. 
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accounts. 
tisers. 


Cooperate only with adver- 


Because you live in a goat country, 
you are not obligated to sponsor mo- 
hair campaigns because of your pa- 
triotism. You are not expected to 
sponsor the lamb menu program of 
some packer because 
markets lambs. That is getting after 
a newspaper publisher’s 
from too remote an angle. 


your section 
patriotism 
The news- 
[Concluded on page 17} 


Editor— 


Tradesday events of first one kind 
and then another are the order of the 
day. The country press heralds them 
one by one. 

We have had Dollar Days and Dol- 
lar Days until the people of the towns 
and farms have become almost im- 
mune to them. We have had cooking 
schools and pancake days. 

Community auction sales are oper- 
ating in dozens of towns on a monthly 
or semimonthly basis. In many in- 
stances they have been instigated, and 
are being promoted, by the local news- 
paper publisher with such assistance 
as he can command from commercial 
clubs, community service clubs and 
individuals. 

To be a successful small-town news- 
paperman, any more, it would seem 
that the publisher must become almost 
a chronic promoter and trade builder 
for his town. 

If country editors must take the lead 
in trade territory development—if 
they must go in for showmanship— 

What next? 


OBVIOUSLY, the answer is: Give 
‘em a good show and give ’em one 
every Saturday. 

Entertain them, so that they will 
know they will always have a good 
time in Smithville. Country folks 
want amusement and a good time 
when they come to town, as well as 
high prices for what they sell and low 
prices on what they must buy. 

Every Saturday morning 52 weeks 
of the year: Horseshoe pitching con- 
tests, bicycle-riding contests and races 
for the boys, a quilting bee for the old 
ladies, a hog-calling contest and a hus- 
band-calling contest, with prizes for 
the winners. A regular county fair, 
plus, but spread out every 52 weeks 
of the year. 

Advertising would then be sold and 
run on the basis that the crowd is 
coming to town. 








Frank Willard 


Frank WILLARD came with the 
Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate And I might 
say that even I, to read 87 


releases before they are 


in June, 1923 
who have 
comic turned 
in each week, look forward with pleas 
ure to reading copy on his Moon Mul 
lins. 
that 
hearty laughs. 

Mr. Mullins commits all the social 
errors in the Book of Etiquette, and 
book will not 
is always the 
life of the When he helps him 
self to Plushbottom’s de luxe 
cigars, he does it in a way all his own. 
His technique, when he crashes the 
gate at swell cafes and ritzy 
and greets the 


Never has a batch gone through 


has not given me two or three 


others so bad the 
them. He 
party. 
Lord 


many 
even notice 


parties 
socially prominent, is 
No doubt about it, 
Moon Mullins is a big hit socially and 
he hasn't a 


name. 


always hilarious. 
repressed desire to his 


Supporting Moon in his adventure 


among the socially elite is the most 
explosive, all-star, low-comedy cast 
in comic strips history. Kayo, the 


kid 


romanticist: 


tough brother; Emmy Schmaltz, 
Little Egypt, the burles 
Lord Plushbottom, 
who is on permanent leave of absence 


from the 


que queen; and 
peerage. 


One has only to meet and speak to 


Frank Willard for a little while to 
appreciate why his strip is so out 
standingly funny. Let me quote what 


he writes me in reply to my request 
that he tell just how his own life has 
influenced him in drawing Moon Mul 
lins: 


&6 . 
As near as I can figure out,” Frank 


declares, “the main events in my life 








Then Moon Came 


_ The Story of 


Frank Willard 


” and the Character He Created 


By MOLLIE SLOTT 


that have had some influence on Moon 
That 


happened in a small town in Southern 


Mullins were, first, being born. 
Illinois named Anna. A nice quiet 
place where if somebody rang a cur 
few bell at nine p. m. everybody would 
holler because it woke them up. 

“Nothing much happened there. Got 
tossed out of the local high school for 
something or other and was promptly 
placed in a now defunct institution— 
Union Academy. After being a sopho 
more for several years, they decided 
that the only way of getting me 
through school was to give me the old 
heave-ho. Which they did to our mu 
tual delight. After all, I do not think 
a college education would be a great 
help in making Moon. 

“My father, a dentist, thought I 
should be a doctor or a lawyer. For 
tunately for a lot of people who might 
now be basking in jail or cemeteries 
if they had become my clients or pa 
tients, the Board of Education pre 
cluded any possibility of that. 


“So I went to the State Institution 
for the Feeble-Minded they 
were building a building and got my 
self a job as timekeeper. Somebody 
in a white coat was always getting me 
mixed up with the boarders and tried 
locking me up when I strayed around 
the grounds. So I quit, and thought 
that so long as I was very fond of hot 
dogs, pop and hamburgers everybody 
else must be, too. So I interested a 
chum whose old man had some dough 
and went into 
county fairs. 


where 


business following 


“M Y partner was a far better busi 
ness man than I. He did not waste a 
thing- the hamburgers when 
they were overripe. He claimed the 
customers could not tell the difference 
for the onions. But I could, having a 
very sensitive nose. 

“T decided we could get rich betting 
on the horse races. Having noticed 
about three or four fat fellows that 
owned most of the goats on the cir 


‘even 





Mamie, Uncle Willie, 





Ir is high time that The Quill, in its survey 
of the comic strips and their creators, treat 
of Frank Willard and that banjo-eyed hero 
of his, Moon Mullins. Not to forget Kayo, 
Lord Plushbottom 
and the rest of that comedy-cast. 

So here’s something of Frank Willard 
and his way his present strip came into 
being—penned through the combined ef- 
forts of the artist and Miss Mollie Slott. 
assistant manager of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, for which Wil- 
lard puts his troupe through its paces. 

Mollie Slott has been with the syndicate more years than she 
looks or will admit—in fact it's the one and only position she 
ever has held. Born in Chicago, she won a place on the syndi- 
cate staff and remained in Chicago until four years ago when 
the headquarters of the organization was transferred to New 
York. Said to be the only woman executive on the business side 
of a syndicate she reads as many, if not more, comic strips per 
day or week than any one else. 

Her favorite? She’s far too tactful, too much of a diplomat, to 
admit she has a favorite as she carefully follows the lads and 
lassies of the strips through their harrowing adventures. 





Miss Slott 
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Over the Comic Mountain 


cuit, collected all the bets and seemed 
to know better who would win than the 
farmers whose system of handicapping 
consisted of liking the horse with the 
boy in the red shirt which always won 
a couple of starts, I'd run out and bet 
the way the fat lads did, and it was 
about the surest system of gambling I 
ever found. Sometimes the jockeys on 
favorites would be laying on their 
backs all around the track, but the 
right ones always seemed to win. I 
split my winnings with my chum and 
he was to split the hamburger profits 
with me. But suddenly the last day of 
the fair he became interested in trains 
and went to California with all the re- 
ceipts, leaving me a lot of tough butch- 
ers and soda dealers with bills and a 
guy with a badge. 

“However, I did meet a lot of inter- 
esting people in that business—some 
very able tattoo artists, pickpockets, 
ballyhoo men, shills, ete. They might 
have had some influence on Moon. 


“My father had moved to Chicago 
back in 1909 for business and social 
reasons. And since my dough was 
running low, I thought it would be a 
good idea to do the same, as I was al 
ways very fond of eating. 

“I told him I was going to be a car 
toonist but he didn’t believe me and 
neither did anyone else, so I got a job 
as a Claim tracer in a loop department 
store. Then I got a friend in the same 
department to do my work on a sort 
of a commission basis. He was a very 
great, in fact, a genius claim tracer 
and he liked to His only 
trouble was that he had a big family 
that did, too. So it did not leave him 
much for lunch. And we both knew 
that by buying two five-cent beers at 


also eat. 


the bar and slipping a fine old colored 
boy at the free lunch counter a nickel, 
we could get away with three or four 
sandwiches. 

“By leaving the beer on the bar, you 
could do a bit of sleight of hand and 
grab a sandwich with your left hand 
as you approached the counter and an 
other with your right as you went 
back. I guess that old boy in the white 
jacket at the Edelweiss near- 
sighted because I tried it at another 


was 


bar and nearly got my fingers knocked 
off by the gentleman in charge. 
“Well, anyway, by investing fifteen 
cents for my pal’s lunch every day, 
he agreed to do my afternoon’s claim 
chasing for me so I could go to the 
ball games and vaudeville shows, and 
still leave me a neat profit of about 
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Moon and Kayo 


$1.65 a day. Another great influence 
in the life of Moon! 


In spite of all this hard work in the 
mornings, tracing ladies’ lost bras 
sieres and pots and pans and things, 
I managed to go to art school three 
nights a week for three months. Then 
the World War broke out in August, 


1914. I noticed they had no cartoon 
on the front page of the Chicago 
Tribune, so I went home and drew 
one. 

“Mr. Beck, the managing editor, 


bought it for $15.00 and ran it on the 
front page. So I got out a pencil and 
figured if you could make that sort 
of dough drawing, why work for a 
department store for eleven bucks a 
week, and hurried across the street 
and quit my job. Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son died the next day so I made an- 
other cartoon about that. Then Mr. 
McCutcheon, the real cartoonist, came 
back and there wasn’t much need for 
my talent. 

“Mr. James Keeley over on the 
Herald talked to me for five minutes 
and said, ‘Boy, you haven't enough 
brains to be a political cartoonist!’ I 
said how about a comic artist. Mr. 
Keeley said, ‘Well, maybe you’re dumb 
enough for that. So he gave me a 
job. Did a kid page called, ‘Tom, Dick 
and Harry’ and another called ‘Mrs. 
Pippins Husband,’ and a so-called hu- 
morous cartoon. 

“America got into the war. I got 
into the first draft. Was a pretty punk 
soldier, had a pretty good time. Our 
outfit built roads and did no fighting. 





And we thought they’d left us in 
France for a souvenir when they 
finally shipped us home in July, 1919. 
A little more influence. 


‘““T HEN I got a job with King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. Did a very appro 
priately named strip called “The Outta 
Luck Club,’ which was just that. At 
the same time doing the Penny Ante 
series and about everything but carry 
water for the elephants. 

“Perley Boone, a pal of mine, told 
me that Mr. Patterson was looking for 
a new comic for the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate and to see 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, who told me to 
see Mr. Patterson. After talking to me 
a few minutes, Mr. Patterson said I 
should do a roughneck strip. There 
never had been a roughneck, low life 
sort of strip and he thought it might 
be a good idea. And, incidentally, he’s 
given me plenty of ideas since. 

“TI worked for a syndicate manager 
once who got everybody in the place 
together once a week and jumped on 
a desk and gave us ‘pep talks.’ In fact, 
I believe he was the original pep 
talker. He didn’t give us ideas, but, 
oh, boy, how worn out we were after 
those ‘pep talks.’ The guy that ap 
plauded the loudest got the most 
money, and I didn’t get much as he 
found out who it was who gave him 
the bird. So I’ve never been accused 
of waving flags for the boss. However, 
when you ask me what events influ 
enced me most in making Moon Mul 
lins, I’ve gotta put the Captain in the 


[Concluded on page 19 
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Albert C. Huber 


O UT in Kansas is a man whose name 
is synonymous with success. It’s Stauf- 
fer. Oscar S. Stauffer it reads across 
the masthead of a score of mid-western 
daily newspapers. In a scrawled, ir 
regular signature that name is signed 
on the pay checks of 300 editorial room 
and back office employes, and each day 
the handiwork of his editorial staffs 
reach 350,000 readers. Stauffer is the 
Twentieth Century answer to country 
journalism. 

It might well be mentioned at the 
outset that no parallel will be drawn. 
Stauffer stands alone. If there were 
Stauffers 
need for social security 


more there would be less 
His primary interest is to develop 
In this 
day when the principal of rugged in- 
dividualism is in disrepute the men of 
the Stauffer Publications being 


elevated from copy boys to editors. 


men and not to make money. 


are 


(It will be related shortly how a mas 
team he once man 
aged now shares with him in the own- 
ership of a daily.) 


cot of a baseball 
Many a pampered, 
mother’s boy who had too much money 
to spend in college has he taken and 
developed into men by paying them 
what they are worth ($15 a week), 
and placing them on a rural mail route 
soliciting circulation or combing the 
streets for advertising 


ELUCIDATING in general, it must 
be mentioned that Stauffer whose 
newspaper holdings now total in the 
millions of dollars, never went to a 
large city to make money. He has 
stayed close to the soil. His philosophy 
is whatever will be beneficial to the 
community will benefit the newspaper. 
Wherever he news- 
papers the cities have had a peculiar 


has established 





“Try to Get on Wit 


That’s What Kansas Editors 
Tell Ambitious Cub Reporters 


By ALBERT C. HUBER 


way of showing marked improvement. 
Likewise he has taken publications 
never particularly profitable and de 
veloped them into “gold-mines.” 

His profits while operating a “typical 
Kansas” weekly which was purchased 
with conversation and several hun 
dred dollars multiplied rapidly enough 
in a few years that he was able to lay 
$100,000 on the line in payment for 
his first daily newspaper, the Arkansas 
City (Kan.) Daily Traveler. 

His holdings outside of Kansas now 
lie in Oklahoma, Nebraska, Missouri, 
New Mexico and Wyoming. A large 
city in this area might give him a 
greater operating for a head- 
quarters yet he has remained at Ar- 
kansas City, a city of 13,000. 


base 


Ir you are familiar with the great 
journalistic heritage of Kansas per- 
haps you have wondered if it is not 
falling into decay. Who in the younger 
generation will step into the shoes of 
William Allen White, of Emporia, the 
late Ed Howe of Atchison, “The Sage 
of Potato Hill,” or be endowed with 
the fighting qualities of the sanguine 
characters that belonged to the “bleed- 
ing Kansas” days of Dan Anthony of 
Leavenworth? , 

Several are the young men in the 


short history of Stauffer Publications, 
(15 years) who have attained national 
But 
himself, a man who went to work for 


writing reputations. in Stauffer 
the famous Emporia editor in 1906 
for $6 a week doing a railroad column, 
“Spikes and Sparks,” a man still under 
the half century mark, is proof that 
the great Kansas heritage will be pre 
served. 

The old order of the country news 
paper White 
brought glory to the plowseat thinkers 
and advanced the country journalism 
standard at the turn of the century, so 
his pupil, Stauffer, is meeting the chal 
lenge of a mechanized age. 

The age of the crusading editor with 
his flamboyant philosophications and 
hit-and-miss 


is changing. Just as 


bookkeeping system is 
gone. This is an age when the small 
daily must have staff photographers 
and engraving plants, colored funny 
sections on Saturday, and must to a 
degree, meet metropolitan competi 
tion in the recording of world events. 

Stauffer has met the challenge by 
grouping a number of dailies together, 
deriving the benefits of the group sys 
tem, and at the same time giving op 
portunity to his editors and advertis 
ing men through the purchase of stock. 





scription. 





Tus month The Quill’s biographical spotlight is turned toward 
Arkansas, there to single out Oscar S. Stauffer, head of the group 
of papers bearing his name, and record the story of his journal- 
istic success far from more publicized centers such as New York, 
Detroit, Chicago and San Francisco. 

Albert C. Huber, who directs the spotlighting, began his jour- 
nalistic career after leaving the University of Kansas in 1932 by 
swapping newspaper subscriptions for goats! As a circulation 
man for Stauffer’s Arkansas Traveler, he did a farm column, 
“Hills and Hollows,” and sought subscriptions. Those being the 
days of bank holidays, depressions, etc., he had to take trade 
for subscriptions and once actually accepted a goat for a sub- 


After two years with the Traveler, Huber went to the Kansas 
bureau of the Kansas City Star where he has been turning out 
feature stories for three years, excepting for the period during 
which he made a vagabonding tour of Europe. 
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Stautter —” 


On the surface, Stauffer is rather 
cool. But those who know him well 
remember that the sides of Mt. Aetna 
are covered with snow. He is shrewd 
in his business manipulations, a true 
exponent of the “know the value of 
the dollar” theory. When he says that 
he “loves” the newspaper game, a note 
of sincerity and 
into his voice, 


enthusiasm creeps 

To understand the mechanism of the 
Stauffer organization it is necessary to 
go back to 1906 when as a friendless 
boy whose father and mother had been 
dead years, he went to 
Emporia. He worked his way through 
high school sacking potatoes at a local 
grocery store for $2.50 a week. During 
the boy’s senior year, the illustrious 
3ill White searched the high school 
for a cub reporter who didn’t smoke 
Stauffer, now a big, black 
cigar smoker, was hired. 

Stauffer remained with the Gazette 
until 1908 when Mr. White fired him. 
He said Oscar would have to go to 
college. So that fall he enrolled at 
the University of Kansas. During the 
summer months he earned a _ hand- 
some maintenance fund for his school 
ing by operating “The Sunrise Peak 
Aerial Tramway,” 54 miles west of 


for several 


cigarets. 


Denver, a transportation scheme which 
carried passengers across chasms in a 
huge 4-passenger bucket for 25 cents 
a head 

He remained at K. U. for two years 
doing correspondence for the Kansas 
City Star and then joined the Star 
staff in 1910, first as a reporter and 
then as a copy reader. Just as a travel 
ing salesman had influenced Stauffer 
to leave the town of his birth, Hope, 
Kan., to go to Emporia, so Stauffer 
met M. H. Creager, now managing edi 
tor of the Milwaukee Journal, then a 
Star reporter, who influenced him to 
embark on a European trip. 
VAGABONDING abroad was the 
stimulus which sowed the seeds of dis 
content with 1915 


copy reading. In 


Stauffer took his meager savings and 


purchased a one-third interest in each 
of the weekly newspapers at Peabody, 
Kan. Realizing that the town could 
not adequately support two papers 
and knowing that one of the papers 
was “spiked,” he soon managed to be 
come sole owner of each, and consol 
idated them into the Peabody Gazette. 

For eight years he battled along. 
Running a weekly gave him time to 
He noted that 
oil had followed a certain range from 


scout the countryside. 
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Oscar Stauffer in the back shop. 


Texas through Oklahoma and _ into 
Kansas. He noted that Peabody was 
in that range. Reasoning that oil 


might come his way, he leased con 
siderable acreage near Peabody. Oil 
came his way. Leases which he bought 
for a few dollars an acre, multiplied 
into thousands of dollars. 

Had Stauffer not been a newspaper 
man he would have deserted the 
Fourth Estate. Instead of staying with 
a partner who has made millions in 
the oil game, he took his $100,000 and 
went to Arkansas City, Kan., paying 
the most fabulous price for a country 
newspaper then known in Kansas, the 
entire hundred for the 
Traveler. 

It was regarded by the “old school” 
as a ruinous move. To further prove 
that he was wrong, Stauffer purchased 
a $30,000 duplex tubular press, this 
time on credit. The same situation 
confronted Stauffer at Arkansas City 
as at Peabody newspaper. 
Soon he had negotiated with the other 
newspaper, the Arkansas City Daily 
News, precipitating a consolidation. 
Members of the News staff were taken 
into his new organization. The $30,000 
which he had frittered away on a new 
press, paid dividends a hundred fold 
in that the community sensed that a 
progressive man was at the helm. 


one grand, 


a second 


Berore purchasing the 
Stauffer had negotiated for the Inde 
pendence (Kan.) Reporter, in the 
home town of Alfred M. Landon with 


Traveler, 


whom he had attended the University 
of Kansas and for whom he was a 
champion as chairman of the Landon 
for President committee. On hearing 
of the fabulous price paid by Stauffer, 
the Independence publisher was sorry 
he hadn’t sold. Stauffer relieved his 
sorrow by forming a company which 
bought the Reporter in 1926. 

Then a chain of circumstances 
brought about the purchase of the 
Pittsburg (Kan.) Sun and Headlight, 
a morning and night publication, in 
1927, which with Fred Brinkerhoff as 
editor and a part owner, in a sense, 
the nucleus “Kansas Crowd” 
which was publicized during the Lan 
don campaign for President 
formed. A number of 
paper friends put 
Pittsburg enterprise. 

During the years 1927 to 1930, the 
group pyramided their holdings, add 
ing the Maryville (Mo.) Forum and 
the Shawnee (Okla.) News. This 
group of papers, the Traveler, the Re 
porter, the Sun and Headlight, the 
Forum and the News were then incor 
porated Stauffer Publications. 
Ever on the alert for an opportunity, 
the next Grand 
Island, Neb., as the favored city, pur 
chasing the Independent for $300,000, 
credit and five previous successful 
ventures being used as collateral. To 
day Grand Island holds the United 
States the news 
paper circulation in a city of 20,000 


of the 


was 
other news 


money into the 


into 


organization chose 


record for largest 


[Concluded on page 20 
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Our constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech would seem to be 
broad enough to secure also a freedom 
for propaganda. 

In a recent defense of his work, Ed 
ward L. Bernays, one of America’s ace 
propagandists, openly stated that “free 
dom of propaganda seems to be taking 
its place with other civil rights guar 
anteed by the constitution.” We may 
choose to narrow the meaning of the 
word “propaganda,” and after we have 
set up our definition, we might then 
ask about any idea we do not like— 
“Is this type of propaganda a consti- 
tutionally guaranteed right in Amer- 
ica”? 

Now, any attempt on the part of 
any one person or organized group to 
voice judgment on or exercise control 
over “undesirable” propaganda would 
give us a complicated and never 
ending list of taboos. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that no effective curb could 
legally be made upon propaganda 
without clashing violently with deep 
rooted principles of freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of as 
sembly and freedom of the air. 


So. whether we like it or not, 
whether we think it should be re 
stricted or unrestricted, whether one’s 
idea of propaganda coincides with his 
neighbor’s or not—the fact remains 
propaganda is here to stay, very much 
a part of our social, political and eco- 
nomic life today. With almost daily 
development and refinement in the 
art and mechanics of communication, 
we are destined to be on the receiving 
end of propaganda in quantity and in 
tensity never before experienced by 
man. 

Perhaps it might be well for us to 
look at this phenomenon we call prop 
aganda, as a scientist might look at a 
microorganism—through a microscope 
or a machine that breaks it up into its 
component parts. The word propa 
ganda, as it is commonly understood 
today, usually carries with it a sinister 
meaning, a suggestion of something 
ignoble, something disguised, even 
corrupt. 

Nevertheless, the first use to which 
this word was put offered no such 
meaning. It was originally applied 
only to the propagation of the Faith. 
As early as 1580, a movement of this 
nature was undertaken by Pope Greg 
ory XIII. In 1622 Pope Gregory XV 
and his successor, Pope Urban VIII, 
in 1624 instituted a sacred congrega 
tion for the proagation of the Faith, 
made up of cardinals for the purpose 
of managing and extending the mis 
sions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
To abbreviate the title of this group, 





Fortifying Against the | 


it soon became known as the college 
of propaganda. 

Since that time when de propaganda 
fide had no other meaning than the 
education of a body of religious men 
for the missions, this same word has 
in recent generations been used so 
loosely and given so many definitions 
that today it is difficult to find two 
persons who agree at any given time 
on its exact meaning. Recently David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, asked Richard 
Davis, one of the editors of the Har- 
vard Guardian, what he considered a 
definition of propaganda. Mr. Davis 
offered three: 


First, he said, on the basis of its 
common use it “has come to mean the 
propagation of ideas we do not like.” 
This definition is a pretty human one, 
but it would hardly be very practical 
for our purpose, because that would 
make everything we agree with ap 
pear as sound doctrine, while every 
thing we did not agree with or dis 
liked, could be conveniently labeled 
“propaganda.” Nevertheless, we may 
well wonder if the chaotic invasions 
on the world’s intelligence, the con 
stant proselytizing of the mind that is 
going on everywhere, do not suggest 
that after all this is a pretty generally 
accepted meaning of propaganda. 

Secondly, suggested Mr. Davis, a 
practical definition of propaganda sees 
it as “any effort to manipulate people 
to do or not to do something in par 
ticular. We might call that the me 
chanics of propaganda or its objective. 

Finally, a psychological meaning is 
offered as follows: “Propaganda is a 
systematic attempt by interested indi 
viduals to control the attitudes of 
groups of individuals through the use 
of suggestion, and, consequently, to 
control their actions.” 

Now, there’s quite a mouthful. Tak 
ing it one bite at a time, we note that 
propaganda is systematic, that is, 
planned and organized—deliberate. It 
is backed by interested persons; in 
other words, there is a motive behind 
it, whether hidden or open, usually 
hidden. Then comes the matter of con 
trolling attitudes of groups, not power 
control but control by suggestion. 
When the propagandist is able to con 
trol the attitudes of people, he has 
rounded third base and can easily 
stretch it into a home run. A home 
run for an artful propagandist means 
that he can control the actions of 
groups. Ability to control actions of 








“With hundreds of conflicting ideas concentrating on ar 
that a chaotic confusion ove 
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the puppet populace is as clear-cut a 
measure of the successful propagandist 
as the batting average is the test for a 
high-priced fielder. 

If one wishes to apply all of these 
tests of definition, he would likely be 
quarreling with himself, because it is 
difficult sometimes to draw the line 
between straightforward information 
and opinion; between publicity and 
news; between education and prop 
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Some of the difficulties of dealing with propaganc 
papermen and newspaper readers in trying to.gat 
sadly troubled earth, are discussed in this analysis « 
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trating on an invasion of man’s mind 
confusion overwhelms him?” 


EPH H. MADER 
2d by Verne Minge 


is it any wonder 


aganda. Some ideas may be all six of 
these things. 


For purposes of this discussion, the 
meaning of propaganda may be nar- 
rowed to that which wears a cloak of 
disguise; to that which may tell the 
truth as far as it goes, but does not 
tell all the truth; to that type of in 
formation which may hide its source, 
or its purpose, its methods or its means 
of operation; which may conceal any 





propaganda, some of the difficulties that beset news- 
ing to gather, present and understand the affairs of a 
analysis of propaganda by Joseph H. Mader, asso- 
e University. 
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one of these or all of them. The prop- 
aganda examined here will be defined 
as that type which is unreliable, de- 
ceptive, the purpose of which is hidden 
or only partially revealed. 

Stripped of its plumage, with false 
wig and whiskers removed, it might 
then well be likened to the sharp prac- 
tices of a crooked horse trader. His 
technique in selling a blind or spavined 
horse was to get the other fellow to 
buy by showing him all of the good 
in the horse that could be seen, and 
at the same time hiding all the bad 
qualities. This mythical swindler then 
salved his conscience—if he had any— 
by saying, “Well, by the time that dope 
finds out he was tricked, he’ll be so 
much in love with that wonderful old 
bag of bones, he won't care if it is 
blind, spavined, string-halt, or has a 
cloven hoof.” The technique of that 
deception can be applied to propa- 
ganda, and we can say about that type 
of misinformation that it is damaging, 
wrong and dangerous. 

To that conception of propaganda, 
we may well turn our attention and 
say something should be done about 
it. But what? Control it? Perhaps. 
But how? The vicious practices of the 
horse-trader could be curbed by sev- 
eral methods, and these same methods 
could be applied to the vicious propa- 
gandist. First by dishonest 
horsetrader was answer to 
law—control by government. But to 
control by government a dishonest 
trader in ideas raises several impor- 
tant questions. One of these deals with 
propaganda from foreign sources. Ob- 
viously, our government cannot con- 
trol foreign propaganda at its source. 
Furthermore, any attempt to control 
at home the reception of propaganda 
originating abroad—whether it comes 
by the spoken or written word, by 
music or by moving pictures—is con- 
trol over ideas; and control over the 
dissemination of ideas is repugnant to 
the American principle of freedom. 
This would not be tolerated by Amer- 
icans in time of peace. So control by 
government is not the solution. 


law—a 
made to 


Our pioneers had another way of 
curbing the wicked horse trader. They 
became horse traders themselves. Ev- 
ery time they got a blind, spavined nag 
from him, they traded him in return 
a dried-up cow or a wagon with a 
concealed broken axle. 

Propaganda can be counteracted 
that way, too—by counter-propaganda. 
As a matter of fact there are many 
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leaders of thought who say that this 
is the only way to control it. 

Bruce Bliven, critical essayist, says, 
“The cure for propaganda is more 
propaganda.” Actually, this suggestion 
would not mean control at all, but it 
does serve a useful purpose. This 
technique is highly developed in the 
world today. Much of the foreign 
propaganda in contemporary affairs is 
really counter-propaganda. One for- 
eign nation attempts to answer and 
offset the claims and the influence of 
another. In domestic affairs, too, ad 
herents of one political or economic 
theory seek to offset their opponents’ 
views by countering their propaganda. 

Those communications agencies 
which serve our minds with ideas 
daily must feel their obligations to 
the public welfare by balancing the 
ration of ideas generated by both sides. 
If newspapers, magazines, motion pic 
tures and the radio fail to present that 
balanced ration; if they close off their 
channels to all proponents of one idea 
and to all opponents of another idea; 
then they cease to hold their special 
positions of semi-public institutions 
and forfeit their claims to guaranteed 
rights. 


Our better newspapers, news reels, 
radio stations and magazines are rec- 
ognizing the needs for curbing former 
abuses. During a foreign crisis, a civil 
war or internal political strife abroad, 
some newspapers carry separate dis- 
patches side by side, each item giving 
the slant or point of view of opposing 
forces. But that isn’t entirely satis- 
factory for several reasons. Too many 
readers will miss one version entirely, 
while others unfortunately simply re- 
fuse to read but one version, of if they 
read both, believe only the one which 
coincides with their preconceived no 
tions. 

It would seem that a far more prac 
tical solution is the deft insertion be 
tween paragraphs of an editorial foot 
note which qualifies, explains or con 
tradicts a questionable statement. 
Such explanations should make in 
delibly clear on which side of a con- 
troversial issue the spokesman stands, 
or whose ideas are being reflected at 
any given time. They should inform 
the reader clearly whenever it is quite 
patent that either censorship, inter- 
ference, or the more subtle technique 
of official inspiration has breathed its 
poisonous fumes on the story in trans 
mission. 

Finally, in such editorial explana 
tions complete background informa 
tion is clearly postulated. The reader 
needs to know what has gone on be 
fore, why this dispatch is important, 
what it may foretell, or what connec 
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tion it has or may have with other 
developments. That would seem to be 
honest, dignified and worthy effort to 
serve truth. Then we would not read, 
(as we did), a dispatch on the convic- 
tions of Baron von Cramm, which was 
written for all the world like a local 
police court story, giving not one word 
of explanation for its page one, top of 
page display. Nor would we have the 
constant striving for the effect of per- 
sonal combat in high-pitched war talk 
between leaders of which 
seems so forcibly injected into every 
cabled story that hits page one 


nations 


THE suggestion has been offered that 
in clarifying their foreign dispatches 
in this way, newspapers would invite 
the displeasure of nations where press 
control is rigid, with the result that 
the correspondents would be expelled 
and would the end 
when their best means of getting in 
telligence from abroad would be closed 
to them. But this seems a limp argu 
ment, when it is well known that for 
eign censors are not generally so un 
intelligent as to be unable to distin 
guish between the work of the corre- 
spondent and the editorial explana- 
tions of the office staff. Furthermore, 
it has always seemed to be a mark of 
superior reporting to “get by” the cen- 
sor a dispatch which is officially banned 
from normal lines of communication. 

Some will suggest that too few read 
ers would appreciate this as editing in 
its highest and most honorable form. 
However, in answer to that it may be 
said that such intelligent clarification 
of the news has been limited to so few 
newspapers that readers have never 
become with it to 
compare it with the less enlightened 
treatment accorded most foreign news 
events, 

Unfortunate, too, is the fact that po- 
litical considerations too often prevent 
application of this same intelligent at- 
titude to domestic news and informa 
tion. The fortissimo with 
which the words, “dictator bill” and 
“youth control bill,” were bayed about 
from coast to coast recently in refer- 
ence to the reorganization and national 
youth administration measures is am 
ple illustration of editorial misdirec- 
tion motivated by 
version. 


readers lose in 


familiar enough 


incessant 


political animad 


When our radio stations are not dis 
pensing entertainment, they usually 
make studied efforts to present both 
sides. At any given time of any day 
it is possible to find our air lanes filled 
with opposing views on any subject of 
current interest. 

But even here much more can be 
done. There is a crying need for more 
intelligent public opinion forums, per- 
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haps modeled on the highly successful 
round-table discussions sponsored by 
the University of Chicago. It would 
seem that the search for truth might 
be considerably aided whenever a 
one-sided broadcast is made on a con 
troversial issue, if announcers would 
several times inform listeners just 
when and where they may hear the 
opposite side discussed. It is a note of 
progress to observe the 
nouncement of the 
Broadcasters that they are setting up 
a division of research to survey all 
news and news-commentator 
casts for evidences of bias. 

The cinema industry, a potentially 
powerful medium for the distribution 
of intelligence, seems still too preoccu 
pied in merchandising illusionary es 
capes of infantile appeal to be much 
interested in plumbing deeply the pub 
lic mind. Reality and truth so often 
are too void of thrill matter to interest 
the dispensers of kinetic picture 
myths. Even the news reels and the 
more informative type of short sub- 
jects suffer from blatant, forced at 
tempts at humor and often from down 
right nauseating ridicule of victimized 
news subjects. 


recent an 
Association of 


broad 


THE inherent rights of free commu- 
nication also imply specified duties and 
obligations. Happily for our democ 
racy, it can be said that generally in 
this country the communications agen- 
cies have real regard for their positions 
of trust and their implied responsi 
bility for honesty, integrity and objec- 
tivity in their presentation of informa 
tion. 

But it is also self-evident that de 
spite the fact that nearly all of these 
agencies are worthy of the high regard 


in which they are held, there are evi 
dences of bias, of selfishness, of inaccu 
racy, of impartiality, and of undue em- 
phasis in the manner in which in 
telligenge reaches us. It would seem 
that the answer is that the leaders in 
each of these channels must ferret out 
the unworthy practitioners, that each 
agency must set up its own codes of 
ethics to the end that the shady prac 
titioner, the crooked horsetrader, may 
not be allowed to carry on his nefari 
ous schemes under the guise of a prin 
cipled spokesman for the welfare of 
mankind. 

Even the propagandists themselves 
admit that such a step must be taken 
within their own group, if they are to 
avoid control by government. The 
man who has been called the greatest 
propagandist in America today, the 
same Mr. Bernays previously referred 
to, said recently that propaganda pro 
vides a technique in which communi 
cations agencies are open to social uses 
as well He added 
that the social abuses of propaganda 
will not be curbed until the practition 
ers of this technique set up specific 
standards or 
aganda. 

With equal opportunity for propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda, we do 
not achieve control; and perhaps con 
trol is not to be desired. Uncontrolled 
propaganda, however, places a terrific 
burden upon the world’s intellect. 
First of all, it is doubtful that the mass 
mind is able to assimilate both pros 
and cons of every 


as social abuses. 


requirements for prop 


important issue. 
Even if it can be assimilated, the in 
tellect is limited in its ability to sift 
the true from the untrue; and then to 
retain only the truth and discard all 
falsity. So, with hundreds of conflict 
ing ideas concentrating on an invasion 
of man’s mind—with propaganda and 
counter-propaganda for every big and 
little cause seeking to proselytize the 
intellect of man—is it any wonder that 
a chaotic confusion sometimes over- 
whelms him? 


Anp so he seeks another solution, 
just as the victim of the old horse 
trader sought another way out of his 
dilemma. This time he looked to edu 
cation. In other words, he learned to 
“look the gift horse in the mouth.” 
So, too, the crooked trader in ideas is 
going to find that discriminating peo 
ple in this world are becoming con 
cerned about propaganda, and they are 
going to be on the lookout for it. 

If we can learn to recognize prop 
aganda, we can probably also learn to 
distinguish the harmful and dangerous 
forms of it. When we can do that, then 
we can devise a serum to immunize 

[Concluded on page 20} 
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LINES TO THE LANCERS 





By J. GUNNAR BACK 


Tuere's a lot of inspiration for any 
would-be writer in the story of Jesse 
Stuart. His “Man With a Bull-Ton- 
gue Plow,” a collection of 703 sonnets, 
and “Beyond Dark Hills,” the story of 
his boyhood and young manhood in 
the hills of Kentucky, have firmly es- 
tablished him among American writ- 
ers. 

His experi 
ences prove again 
that if yours is a 
real writing gift 
or ability—in 
other words, if 
have any- 
thing on the ball 
at all and refuse 


you 


dis- 
couraged there’s 
sure to be some 
somewhere, 
sometime, who 
will recognize that ability and extend 
a helping hand. 

This young Kentuckian came to 
New York City a few years ago after 
the publication of “Man With a Bull- 
Tongue Plow,” practically unknown, 
a tall, healthy, raw-boned boy from 


to become 


one, 


J. Gunnar Back 


the hill country, vastly interested in 
doing the whole town, excited by it 
but never taken in, anxious more than 
anything else, he said “to go "way up 
in New England,” just so he could re 
turn and say to the family, “Why, I 
was a thousand miles away from 
home!” 

He had made a modest success at 
that time with his poetry, getting vari- 
ous sonnets published in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, in the American 
Mercury (H. L. Mencken accepted 13) 
and in Poetry which took seven. But 
it was Mark Van Doren who really 
discovered Jesse, for after reading 
“Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow” in 
manuscript he wrote that anyone read- 
ing Jesse Stuart from Kentucky would 
“find themselves in the company of a 
modern American Robert Burns. 

A rare poet for these times,” said Mr. 
Van Doren. “Even those who think 
they cannot poetry, can read 
Jesse Stuart as autobiography. % 
Later 


read 


stories. “I never 
tried the short story until about three 
years ago,” said Jesse, “for I had been 
told that I never would be able to 
write one. I got intensely interested, 
however, and started writing, and 
short stories of mine have been ac- 


came his 
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cepted by most of the leading maga- 
zines of the country.” 

Story published his first one, after 
he had met Whit Burnett in New York; 
then others followed along—Scrib- 
ner’s, Esquire, The Southern Review, 
The Yale Review, Collier’s, and so on. 
It was in 1936, two years after his 
“Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow” was 
issued, that Stuart collected a num- 
ber of his short stories and put them 
in the hands of his publisher, John 
Macrae, who brought them out under 


the title of “Head O’W-Hollow.” 
These, too, received the critics’ ac- 
claim. “The music of the American 


tongue is in these rough stories,” 
wrote Lewis Gannett, who knows his 
American backgrounds. “Here is an 
authentic writer, worth a hundred 
slicker city products.” 

“Certainly a discovery,” said Harry 
Hansen, who also knows his country. 
“He is opening up a whole section of 
America by telling tales about the 
people who live in the secluded moun- 
tain region of Kentucky from which 
he springs. Understanding their ways 
and blessed with a fluency that makes 
him a man of high promise as a writer, 
he has become historian and 
biographer, . . . His stories describe a 
region that exists far from modern 
cities, a community that has Jesse 
Stuart for its ambassador of good 
will to the outside world.” 

Then, Stuart received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship which took him to 
Edinburgh, Scotland, where he wrote 
“Beyond Dark Hills,’ and where he 
later began work on a novel. 

“Beyond Dark Hills” was affection- 
ately dedicated by Jesse Stuart to his 
father, Mitchell Stuart, and to his 
mother, Martha Hilton. 


their 


“One cannot tell what kind of a 
family a writer is going to spring 
from,” says Jesse, in talking about 
his own background. “If there had 
been a prophet in our community 
trying to tell which family a writer 
would be born in, I sincerely be- 
lieve that our family would have 
been the last family chosen. My 
father can barely scribble his own 
name. He cannot read my book, 
simply as it is written. My mother 
went to the fourth grade. As far as 
education in books is concerned, 
they are totally at a loss. Their edu- 
cation in living, however, should 
put them through college. They do 
observe life. But my people still 
live today close to the earth. They 
have done their part in clearing the 
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“BY FAR THE BEST 


MOST EXPLICIT 
MOST EXPERIENCED 
MOST HONEST 


book on writing for profit’’— Burton 
Rascoe, famous critic and author in 
the January ESQUIRE 


. . » Superlatives for that 
writing by Jack Woodford, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Written by the author of 2,000 stories and 35 
books, who presents here all the formulas which 
helped him to make those amazing sales—and a 
six figure fortune —TRIAL AND ERROR in 
former editions was directly responsible for_the 
making of hundreds of professional writers. It is 
now in a completely revised and enlarged 7th Edi- 
tion. Can you afford not to know 


superlative book on 


@ The easiest way to break into the 
game? 

The truth about writing for the movies? 

The taboos confronting you? 

How to use best your knowledge of people and 
places in writing? 

How the beginner can best finance himself? 
What are the best story plots? 

How can the same story be slanted for the 
pulps and slicks? 


writing 


What is the simplest method of writing a 
novel? 

How to sell feature articles? 

THE INSIDE STORY OF THE WRITING 
BUSINESS? 


The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3. We 
are so certain of what it can do for you that we 
shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our risk. 


Send your order TODAY to 


THE QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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Photographic Markets | 
in the New 


Seventh Edition 


of 


PHOTO-MARKETS 


By JOHN P. LYONS 





Payment rates, addresses, | 
subjects used are ideally 
arranged for the use of | 
photographers and free | 
lancers in this book. 


When ordered from THE | 
QUILL, Photo-Markets will 
be sent postpaid foronly— | 

Forty Cents 


Order now from 


| THE QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago | 
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What to write— 
How to writeit— 
How to sell it~ 


Here is the intimate, 
practical book on profes 
sional writing for which 
you have been looking. Not a textbook, but a 
refreshingly different, readable discussion of 
writing, from both the editor's and the writer's 
viewpoint. 


WRITING for PROFIT 


By DONALD WILHELM 
Revised 2nd edition, 386 pages, $3.00 





Donald Wilhelm gives the gist of his 25 years’ 
experience as editor, journalist, author. Also 
presents authentic and exclusive suggestions 
and views of many leading writers and editors. 
George Horace Lorimer, Rupert Hughes, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and others, help in giving a 
concise, sparkling summary of information 
most needed by beginners, spare-time writers, 
and many professionals. 


Covers: 


Radio Scripts 
Play Writing 


Newswriting 
Fiction 


Syndicating 
Advertising 


Motion Pic- Verse Copy 
tures Writing Magazine Publicity 
Articles 
Order direct from 
THE QUILL 
35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago 











Your Belfour Contract 


Guarantees the maintenance of 
official specifications and protects 
your fraternity name and insignia 
from falling into foreign hands. 
Guard your insignia by ordering 
only from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro 
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Troucuts InatCome IwA Frases 


- Must Be Set Down Quicncy! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written 
down quickly before they are lost forever 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAND IN 12 LESSONS $ 
Complete Course Only 1 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
shortening. It is written with the familiar A-B-C’s, no 
puzzling signs or symbols to memorize. You acquire 
such speed in 12 lessons as writers of others systems 
seldom acquire after months of tedious practice. Writ- 
ers, students, lecturers — here is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity te learn shorthand in 12 lessons at the cost of 
only $1.00 


Mail Your Order Now 
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briars, sprouts, and trees off Big 
Sandy River. They have helped to 
build the turnpikes, the railroads, 
and the bridges. They have built 
log-shacks, made cross-ties, cut saw- 
logs, and rafted them down Big 
Sandy. They have helped the na 
tion to fight its wars, helped the 
country to carry on. I have been 
the only one to the Stuarts to go to 
college and the first to finish high- 
school. 

“Yet, ever since I can remember 
I wanted to be a writer. I don’t 
know exactly why. It is just a part 
of me. Kentucky is my heritage—a 
pioneer fighting family, rustic as all 
get-out, the one-room school, moon- 
shining, home-made tobacco, the 
fight for one another, the square 
dance, the high hills, the matted 
brush on the jagged slopes, the oak 
trees and the wild flowers, the 
hawks, buzzards, snakes, ‘possums, 
and hound-dogs. These are the 
things I do not want to leave—not 
for New York City or any other 
part of the world. These are the 
things I have grown up among, the 
things I know, if I know anything at 
all, and these are the things I hope 
to keep.” 


There were smiles in literary circles 
around New York City when the news 
first got out that Jesse Stuart, a young 


man still in his twenties, had at 
tempted his—autobiography; and 
there were still more smiles when 


Jesse came to town to tell all and sun 


dry that he had written “Beyond 
Dark Hills,” in “something like 11 
days!” 


“The boy has more than a little gen- 
ius,” said his publisher, who patiently 
put in many long hours convincing his 
energetic young author that he should 
settle down to a few weeks’ quiet re- 
writing of this manuscript. Scotland 
offered the solution, for when the Gug- 
genheim Fellowship came through, 
young Stuart turned his attention 
back again to what was, in reality, his 
first book, rewriting it all, and parts 
of it three or four times. 





Market Tips 


A new, illustrated, monthly magazine called 
Department Store Buyer will make its ap 
pearance Oct. 1, 1938. Floyd-Harrison Pub 
lishing Co., Inc., with editorial offices at 17 
East 48th St., New York City is the publisher. 

The new magazine, according to Joseph 
Spillane, editor, will reach all buyers and 
major executives in department stores and 
retail specialty shops in the United States 
It is established for the purpose of champion 
ing the buyer ... of helping him .. . being 
his ally . his forum. It will continually 
publish pictures, articles and items of interest 
to buyers . . . about merchandising . . . man 
agement . buying ... sales promotion 
markets . and subjects covering the gen 
eral well-being of buyers and their profession. 
It will seek correspondence from buyers for 
the purpose of airing views with an eye to 
solving problems for them. 


Tempo, 137 Pulteney St., Geneva, New York 
Frank B. Rose, Jr., editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c per copy; $1.00 per year. Conducting a 
short story contest with cash and book prizes, 
deadline August 16, 1938. Uses quality stories 
1,000 to 3,500 words in length; lyrical or philo 
sophical verse; satire; and articles of general 
interest. Reports are made within two weeks 
No payment is offered at present. 


Why Journalism Schools? 


Concluded from page 4 


in essence from writing. What’s more, 
knowledge and appreciation of art and 
art composition are becoming daily 
more valuable, if not 


journalism. 


requisite, in 


THE journalist simply cannot know 
too much. Society from day to day is 
posing more, and more complex, prob 
lems—strange to us, but most of them 
as old as man. The journalist should 
know which are old and which new; 
for to puzzle long over problems that 
have been solved over and over, and 
forgotten, time. But in 
seeking and above all in using his 
knowledge, he should fiercely main 
tain an open, questioning mind; for 
nothing else can be so vitally impor 
tant as that he, the professed devotee 
and seeker of truth, shall remain com 
pletely outside the jungle of silly, 
baseless biases—not all of them in for 
eign climes, either—that today darken 
human strivings. 

I offer these suggestions in sincere 


is to waste 


humbleness; and my only hope is that 
they will be received and considered 
and criticized in vacuo so far as I am 
concerned. 

I offer them simply because they 
constitute the very preparation of 
which I, along with many other work 
ers in journalism who have expressed 
themselves to me, have long felt and 
still feel a deep need. And it is prep 
aration the schools of journalism to 
day do not, cannot pretend to offer, a 
dire need in journalists they do not 
seem even to perceive. 

Nor are journalists, as I have said, 
the only ones who suffer from this 
need: the whole nation suffers: it is 
probably our most evident and wide- 
spread cultural lag. But the journalist 
most of all is the one who—if any sort 
of democracy is to live and do well in 
the United States—must fill this lack 
in himself; for his is the responsibility 
of observing and interpreting for all 
who read—and more are reading now 
than ever before. 
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Beware of the Space Grafters! 


Concluded from page 7 | 


paper is a medium by which business 


and industry can sponsor themselves. 


We have been chasing ourselves 
from one scheme to another over ex 
tensive territory but the big question 
to the problem is: What can be done 
about it? 

First, analyze every ad received in 
the office and let your good judgment 
real worth. If the 
scheme appears farfetched, it gener 


determine its 
ally is, so the best thing to do is to 
throw it in the wastebasket and if you 
really want to give away some space 
or some publicity, write a story about 
some struggling local merchant and 
perhaps you can help him. Charity 
begins at home in most slogans—keep 
it that way with your newspaper. 
Second, newspapers have the only 
advertising given 
Radios. billboards and maga 


medium which is 
away. 
zines sell their space with a few no 
table exceptions given to charitable 
projects. In every other line of busi- 
ness, the seller makes the terms of the 
the newspaper 
the newspaper accepts the contract of 
the Let the newspaper 
adopt a contract and present it to the 
advertiser rather than the advertiser 
telling the newspaper what to do. 


contract—in business 


advertiser. 


Sell your advertising space for your 
regular rate—it 
of it. Co-operate with your advertis 
ers with a 


is worth every cent 
reasonable amount of in 
formative news about their products 
and by the time you give away youl 
space to every civic and religious or 
ganization that wants a pie supper ad 
vertised, will be well 


your columns 


filled with free space. 


W atcu the warning columns of 
your regional press associations and 
keep them on file. 

In addition to those already men 
tioned, be on the lookout also for any 
advertising schemes which sound any 
thing like the following 

When a company wants to pay for 
the advertising according to the num 
ber of replies received. 

When a fictitious advertising agency 
name is assumed by the advertiser to 
claim unearned commissions or to 
evade payment. 


When 


“trade” you something for their adver 


unknown firms want to 
tising contract 

When a jobber wants the newspaper 
to sell some of his product to local 
dealers so that the paper will get the 
advertising. 
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When publicity is received from a 
company which believes in spending 
all of its advertising money on radio 
programs. 

When doctors, who do not believe in 
advertising, send out a bunch of stuff 
to protect their profession. Protect 
your profession by not publishing it. 

Weekly newspapers have to protect 
themselves by cutting the publicity on 
accounts which believe that 
newspapers and magazines 
only advertising media. 

If the weekly papers are not good 
enough for the client’s advertising, 
they would be ineffective media for 
the publicity. 

When a space grafter or a fake ad- 
vertiser sends you some copy, don’t 
be a chump and publish it. Write 
him a letter and give him hell and let 
him know that you have the utmost 
contempt for his kind and if he gets 
enough of this kind of fodder shot at 
him, he will begin to realize that he 
has a very low popularity rating with 
the newspapers which he is trying to 
fleece. 


daily 
the 


are 


I do not believe in the laissez faire 
method of combatting an evil of any 
kind—give it plenty of punches 
straight from the shoulder and you 
may ward off a blow that would harm 
some unsuspecting the 
craft. 


member of 





ACCORDING TO — 


“THE QUILL is getting better and 
better. The more liberal use of pic- 
tures has helped immensely. Keep up 
the good work.”—ALBERT TopoROFF, 
5247 W. Crystal Street, Chicago, III. 

* 

“I like THe Quit. It is of prac 
tical value, and puts emphasis on con 
siderations that will be important in 
the future of this business, a future 
now much clouded.”—LAwreNce Mar 
TIN, news editor, the Denver Post. 

7 

“Never an issue of that fine maga 
zine, THE QUILL, but what I find some 
thing of interest to my class in News 
paper Problems and _ Policies.” 
Pror. Leon N. F.urnt, chairman, De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Kansas. 





* 

“THE QUILL seems to get better 
month by month and now my entire 
staff has adopted the habit of reading 
it from ‘kiver to kiver.’”—Trp Mc 
DoweE LL, Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Her 
ald. 

7 


“THE QUILL is getting better every 
month.”—C. R. F. Smirn, Louisiana 
State University. 
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De You Know)... 
. What Roy Durstine, head of one 


of the world’s largest advertising agen- 
cies, says is the matter with weekly ad 
rates ? 


How billboard competition can 
be fought ? 


How a weekly new spaper can 
collect $5,000 in a subs ription drive ? 


Who the best prospects are for 
national advertising ? 
How business in small towns 
compares with business in the cities ? 


For answers to these questions 
and other questions of impor- 
tance to publishers of small 
town newspapers, send for a 
cam ple COP) of the August 1S- 
‘HE of The Ame ri an Pre ws, 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
225 W. 39th St. New York, N.Y. 








NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Departinc somewhat from the 
usual order of things in the Book Beat 
this month, we would like to devote 
the department to a discussion of back 
ground books, linking them together 
instead of giving each a formal re 
view. Some of the books, as you will 
realize, have been mentioned more or 
less at length in the column before. 
Some of them are not, strictly speak- 
ing, new, yet are full of significant in 


formation and background for the 
newspaperman or woman 
No newspaperman—in fact no one 


wanting to get an idea of what is be- 
hind current events in Europe and 
the Orient—should read 
carefully Eugene J. Young’s illumi 
nating “Looking Behind the Censor 


neglect to 


ships.” 

Mr. Young, cable editor of The New 
York Times, has student of 
international nearly 40 
years. The turn of the century found 
him in Washington after previous ex- 
perience in Salt Lake City. He was 
telegraph editor of the Times in 1901, 
handling national and foreign news. 
He joined the staff of the New York 
World in 1912, returning to the Times 
in 1931. He is the author 
“Powerful America,” published in 
1935, which was an analysis of Amer- 
the 


been a 
affairs for 


also of 


ica’s position in world’s chess 
game. 

In this new book he sets forth first 
the difficulties faced by correspond 
ents in getting news past the censor 
ships; how nations make and manipu- 
late the news; how secret statesman- 
ship operates. Then he begins to make 
current news events more understand- 
able by presenting the primary inter- 
the great how the 
acts of each are influenced by needs 
or objectives believed of paramount 
importance. The actions of British and 
French representatives and officials 
more understandable after his 
presentation of the “suppleness” of 
British diplomacy and the “rigidity” 
of the French. 


ests of powers 


are 


Out of the confusing and often con- 
flicting versions of foreign alliances, 
differences, and events, comes a clearer 
understanding of the politics played 
behind the Ethiopian conquest; the 
the abdication 


the rise and fall of 


race for rearmament; 
of Edward VIII; 
Anthony Eden. 
You will be interested, if not sur- 
what has 
been happening in Germany and Italy 
how Italy’s little king has proved 


prised, by his account of 


himself more than a match for mighty 





Book Bulletins 


35,000 DAYS IN TEXAS, a history of 
the Dallas News and its Forebears, by 


Sam Acheson. S37 pp. Illustrated, 
The Macmillan Co. New York, 82.50. 
The story of a great state once 
a republic in its own right—and of a 
newspaper that has chronicled that 
story since 1842. Using the files 
of the News, Mr. Acheson, a member 
of the editorial staff of the News 


since 1925, treats of colorful events 
and picturesque figures in the almost 
a century the paper has spanned, 
also. of the newspapermen who 
guided and served it during the 
period 

* 


SUBMARINE, the Autobiography of 
Simon Lake, as told to Herbert Corey. 
303 pp. Illustrated. D. Appleton-Cen- 


tury Co. New York, 3&3. 

Through Herbert Corey, able re- 
porter, Simon Lake tells the story 
ot his development of the modern 
submarine also of its uses in past 
wars. He also tells exciting stories 
of searching for sunken treasure; 
discusses other inventions; high- 
lights in his 70-odd years of life, and 
looks into the future. 











Mussolini; the sinister figure—Himm 
ler—in the background of Germany. 
You will find no chapter more inter 
esting than that devoted to an explana 
tion of the “great money war” in which 
America recently was engaged. 

We’re going out on the limb for this 


book 


know what’s going on in the world 


full sled-length. If you want to 


-you'll 
do well to start with “Looking Behind 


what the shouting’s all about 


the Censorships.” And if you don’t 
start with it—don’t leave it out of 
your “must” list. The book is pub 


lished by Lippincott. The price is $3. 


T uURNING then to books giving a 
background of developments in the 
Far East, “Red Star Over China,” by 
Edgar Snow, chief correspondent in 
the Far East for the London Daily 
Herald, is a “must.” 

Snow determined to learn the truth 
about the “Red Army” of China 
months before the outbreak of trouble 
between China and Japan. It was a 
risky undertaking, yet one that would 
give him a great series of stories if he 
were successful. His adventures with 
the Reds and their leaders, his depict 
ing of their characteristics and their 
motives, make entertaining as well as 
highly informative reading. 

Through his eyes, ears and his pen 
etrating survey you learn of the de 
velopment of the Red Army in China, 
of the conflict between these forces 
and those of “White” China and then 
of the sudden changes which united 
them against a common foe—Japan. 

“Red Star Over China” was pub 


lished last January—being completed 
shortly before the undeclared war be 
gan. Anyone who has read it has not 
been surprised by the united front 
that China has presented; her success 
against the invading Japanese and the 
of the Chinese 
against a strong foe. 

If you haven’t read it and are seek 
ing an explanation of China’s affairs 
of the last two or three years go no 
farther. The book, priced at $3, is 
published by Random House. 


effectiveness tactics 


For a better understanding of the 
incidents and policies that have af 
fected Japanese and American rela 
tions since 1900, you will do well to 
examine the study made by Eleanor 
Tupper, Ph.D., academic head of the 
Emma Eillard School, Troy, N. Y., 
and George E. McReynolds, Ph.D., in- 
structor in history at the University 
of Maine. 

Their work, a scholarly and at the 
same time very readable treatment, 
is entitled “Japan in American Public 
Opinion.” It is published by the Mac 
millan Co. and the price is $3.75. 

This is a book that will find and fill 
a valuable place in newspaper, school 
and general libraries. 


VERNON McKENZIE’S “Through 
Turbulent Years,” published by Rob 
ert M. McBride & Co. at $2.75, is one 
of the most readable books on foreign 
affairs that has come our way. 

Mr. McKenzie, veteran newspaper 
and mayazine writer who heads the 
school of journalism at the Univer 
sity of Washington, has spent his sum 
mers in Europe studying the European 
scene and interviewing world figures 
for nearly 20 years. 

He treats of the things he has seen 
and investigated in a lively, chatty 
style that might be a series of per 
sonal letters to friends back home 
The book is full of incidents, anec 
dotes and interesting slants and side 
lights on the European figures who 
have been in the spotlight, also some 
lesser known figures in the shadows 
who are nevertheless playing signifi 
cant, even sinister, parts in the world’s 
affairs. 

He makes an interesting lineup of 
the Nazi leaders; discusses Jew-bait 
ing; food and raw material shortages 
and substitutes; religious questions 
and other phases of life in modern 
Germany. Other questions and situ 
ations in the Soviet, Rumania, Italy, 
Britain and France also are discussed. 

This is a book that will entertain 
and furnish countless sidelights on 
past, present and probable future de 
velopments abroad. 
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W uat these and other books writ- 
ten by newspapermen and women in 
recent years have done to explain the 
events in England, Germany, Italy, 
France and Russia, has been done in 
excellent fashion in regard to the 
Balkans by Marcel W. Fodor in his 
“Plot and Counter-Plot in Central 
Europe,” published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. at $3.50. 

Fodor knows the Balkans as no 
other newspaperman does. For years 
the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, and for various American 
papers, including the New York Eve- 
ning Post, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and, more recently, the Chi- 
cago Daily News, he has initiated and 
educated almost every other corre 
spondent who has visited and written 
of the Balkan countries. 

Dorothy Thomson, John Gunther 
and other American writers whose by 
lines are well known have paid him 
tribute in words such as “he has writ- 
ten or caused to be written practically 
every important dispatch that has 
come from this section,” and “he has 
the most comprehensive knowledge 
of Central Europe of any journalist I 
know.” 

As for the book itself, if you want 
to attempt an understanding of Eu 
rope’s_ tinder-box will find no 
better informed, no more entertaining 
a guide than Fodor and his book. If 
you have missed it to date, put it on 
your reading list at once. We'll let 
John Gunther, 


you 


whose 


own “Inside 

Europe” was a marked success, de 
scribe “Plot and Counter-Plot.” 

“It is,” he says, “an utterly com 


petent political survey of the Danube 


and Balkan countries. These Fodor 
knows like the palm of his hand. Dis- 
cerning, omniscient, fair-minded, he 
leads us through the complicated and 
turbulent thoroughfares and by-ways 
of Central Europe. The book begins 
with a description of Austria, and con- 
siders then the political situations of 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Albania and Greece. 
This is not enough for Fodor, how- 
ever, he proceeds to describe the mass 
movements, the new ideologies, the 
conflict in emotional strategies that 
underlie the surface in these coun 
tries. He discusses the rise of National 
Socialism, the influence of Italian Fas- 
cism, the Legitimist movement, the 
place of the aristocracy and the bour- 
geoisie. He speaks of kings on one 
side and peasants on the other. He 
recounts some of his own remarkable 
adventures. He concludes with a sound 
prognosis of Central Europe’s future.” 

The list of background books might 
be continued and no list would be 
complete without mention of those 
earlier books—“And Fear Came,” by 
John T. Whitaker, New York Herald 
Tribune foreigh correspondent (Mac 
millan, $2.50), and Vincent Sheean’s 
“Personal History” (Doubleday, 
Doran, $3, and now also in a $1 edi 
tion). 





Books and Authors 

Sisley Huddleston, who has served 
the Christian Science Monitor for 
nearly 20 years as “European Edi 
torial Correspondent,” has retired from 
an active journalistic career to grow 
fruit in Normandy. He has written a 
book of his personal experiences as 


These Journalism Schools 


Concluded from page 5 


merit have those boys 
plugging along in their own newspaper 
offices. We think the presence of these 


lads at Missouri is a good answer to 


they would 


those who are dubious about the value 
of schools of journalism. 


Or course it does not follow that 
every boy or girl who takes a journal 
istic course becomes a journalist, or 
Many of 
them are smart enough to discover 
very quickly that they have no flair 
for the game and try something for 
which they are better adapted. Mean 
time, they have had an experience and 
training that certainly does them no 
harm. 


even an advertising vender. 


We must say that if a journalistic 
course has only the merit of keeping a 
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youngster interested enough to remain 
several years in college it has accom- 
work. The United 


States probably has more schools and 


plished a good 
colleges than any other country in the 


world and an enormous amount of 
money is being spent on education, 
but that is something the newspapers 
should be first to applaud. 

The more education that is spread 
around, the more customers the news 
papers will have. The pity is that edu 
cation is not made easier to attain, and 
more comfortable in the attaining in 
this country. With all our schools and 
colleges, too many youngsters still have 
to sacrifice too much in pride and 
otherwise to acquire “book l’arnin’.” 

(Copyright, 1938) 
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a newspaperman in Paris, Geneva, 
Rome, Berlin, Vienna and other Euro- 
pean capitals which Dutton’s will pub- 
lish in October under the title “In My 
Time.” 

. 


John O’Donnell, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Daily 
News, has signed a contract with Ran- 
dom House to write a book on Su- 
preme Court Justice Hugo L. Black. 
The book will contain an impartial 
study of Justice Black’s early life, his 
career in the Senate, the bitter struggle 
over his appointment to the Supreme 
Court, and his first-year record as a 
member of that august body. Justice 
Black has promised Mr. O’Donnell 
free access to his scrapbooks and rec 
ords. The book will explain in full 
detail every side of the bitter contro 
versy over the Ku Klux Klan issue, 
and will analyze the Justice’s Supreme 
Court decisions that have literally 
split the bar of America into two 
opposing camps. 





Deter R. PeTrerseN (Iowa ’35), 23, man- 
ager of the Ft. Wayne, Ind., United Press 
bureau, was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent Aug. 12 near Decatur, Ind. Four 
people met death in the collision and 
five were injured. Petersen had been with 
United Press three years, having joined 
the Milwaukee bureau following gradu- 
ation. He was transferred to the Chicago 
bureau in December, 1936, and remained ' 
there until transferred to Ft. Wayne as 
bureau manager in February of this year. 
The mother, two sisters and four brothers 
survive. Leo H. Petrersen (Iowa ’29), a 
brother, is manager of the Philadelphia 
bureau of UP. 

* 


JOHN BropericK (Minnesota '25), bond 
editor of the Wall Street Journal in New 
York City, was married July 1 to Lucille 
Kern, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. M. J. 
Kern of St. Cloud, Minn. 


Moon Mullins 


Concluded from page 9| 





No. 1 position and I hope he never 
learns to draw or I know about five or 
six comic artists who'll be looking for 
jobs.” 

For recreation, Frank plays a splen 
did game of tennis and, as you know 
by reading the papers, he is one of our 
country’s best at golf. 

Like his popular comic character, 
the artists is just as much at home in 
the company of society’s “400” as he 
is with the man behind the bar or the 
newsboy at the corner stand. He has 
had the same colored chauffeur for 
17 years, is liked by everyone who 
knows him, and as very well 
known publisher has said, “His strip 
appeals to the highest of the highbrows 
and the lowest of the lowbrows.” 


one 
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Fortifying Against Propaganda 


Concluded from page 14] 


ourselves against the contagious virus. 
The way to immunize is to educate. 
We can 


any 


suspicious of 
germ-idea strikes at our 
When our mental tempera 
which rise and fall altogether 
stirred 

hysterical 


learn to be 
which 

emotions 
tures 
easily are too 


too anyway 


quickly by high-pitched, 
words or pictures, we are being bitten 
by a propaganda bug. We react with 
a mental fever. Our bile is disturbed 
to excess and our thinking becomes 
disordered. Mental 
sure sign that the propaganda bug has 
struck home and is an active virulent 


biliousness is a 


agent within us. 

An idea caused this mental bilious 
ness, and we must inoculate ourselves 
with another idea to make ourselves 
immune to the What 
caused it? Where did we get that idea? 
What was the source of the informa- 
Who con 
trols that source? How much credence 
Through 


poison idea 


tion on which it is based? 


can be given to that source? 


what channels did the information 
come? Who controls those channels? 
Who has influenced the information 


in its passage through many hands and 
many minds from the original source 
What motives might 
guide those persons in seeking a cer 


to our minds? 


tain Where does 


straightforward information leave off 


reaction from us? 
and conjecture, guessing and wishful 
thinking begin? 

If, everytime we are asked to ac 
cept a questionable idea, we in turn 
ask these questions about it before we 
accept it, then we have very little to 
fear from the propaganda bug. The 
danger lies in allowing our precon 
ceived notions and prejudices to close 
our minds every time an inconvenient 
idea—an idea which we don’t like— 
knocks at our mental doors. 

If we can keep the channels of com 
munication free and open, if we can 
keep our minds receptive to free and 
varied ideas, then we will not be so 
ready to “jump through the hoop” 
every time a propagandist gives the 
order. We can first become rocking 
chair philosophers for a while, until 
we reason out why we should act one 
way or another. 

Education, then, is the answer—edu 
cation and a sense of humor, so that 
instead of enlisting in every cause pro 
pounded by propagandists, we enroll, 
instead, in an army of readers, in a 
battalion of listeners, and let reason, 
not emotion, tell us when and how we 
should act. 


Try to Get on With Stauffer 


Concluded from page 11} 


inhabitants. The paper pays magnan 


imously. 


ALFRED G. (SCOOP) HILL, the 
mascot for Stauffer’s baseball team in 
the early days, who later went to Ar 
kansas City as advertising manager, 
today is editor of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
Tribune, a paper in which he holds the 
controlling interest, a possibility real 
ized through the financial assistance 
of the Stauffer organization. The most 
recent addition to the Stauffer group 
was made with the purchase of the 
Santa Fe New Mexican, a paper owned 
by the late Senator Bronson Cutting. 
Figuring in this deal was Rolla Cly 
mer, another of the Kansas Crowd, 
editor of the El Dorado (Kan.) Times, 
and another graduate of the “William 
Allen White School of Journalism.” 
If it that the Stauffer or 
ganization been instrumental in 
launching the careers of a number of 
withhold 
Clayton Finch, now owner at Tippe 


appears 
has 
moment: 


men opinion a 


canoe City, Ohio, a former advertis 
the Stauffer 


ing man in group was 
given financial assistance; McHenry 
Tichenor, publisher of the Nevada 
State Journal received early training 
in the Kansas group; Ivan Gillette, 
Fort Morgan, Colo., publisher, was 


formerly a member of the Traveler 
advertising department; Ben Hibbs, of 
the editorial staff of Curtis Publica 
tions is a former managing editor of 
the Traveler; Robert Herrick, who ap 
prenticed with Stauffer Publications 
recently purchased a weekly in Ohio 
Throughout Kansas tell cub 
reporters with ambition to get on with 
Stauffer 
made.” 

Concluding in 


editors 


because “if you do you're 
the 
style of the country newspaper of the 
must be stated that Stauffer 
has served on the board of regents of 
the University of Kansas 


true obituary 
past, it 


for eight 


years, and that he was president of 


the Kansas Associated Press for six 


years. 





Editorializing, it might be well to 
that the Stauffer system 
might well be applied in other indus 
tries as a Twentieth Century answer 
to the problem of stymied opportunity 

Certainly the plugging reporters of 
his organization do not feel that they 
are standing in the journalistic “bread 
line” because just around the corner 
may be the average reporter’s idea of 
heaven, a block of stock in a 
munity publication. 


observe 


com 





Cleveland Honored 





Chester W. Cleveland (Illinois ‘20) on 
May 31 received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Atlanta Law 


School. In his citation, Cleveland, who 
has been editor of The Magazine of 
Sigma Chi in Chicago since 1921, was 
referred to as the “foremost exponent of 
college fraternity journalism in America.” 
He shared the spotlight on that occasion 
with Marvin H. McIntyre, secretary to 
President Roosevelt, who was awarded 
the same degree. Both addressed the 
graduating ciass. 

Chet Cleveland was editor of The Quill 
from 1923 to 1925 and issued Sigma Delta 
Chi’s first membership directory during 
that period. As editor for both Sigma Chi 
and Sigma Delta Chi, he was the first 
man ever to serve both his social and pro- 
fessional fraternity in that capacity simul- 
taneously. 





RUSSELL ALEXANDER (DePauw Asso 
ciate), publicity director of DePauw 
University, was elected secretary-treas 
urer of the American College Publicity 
Association at the annual meeting of the 
organization held recently in Pittsburgh. 
W. Emerson Reck (Nebraska Associate) 
of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., was 
named editor of the association, and 
WALTER Pautison (Northwestern °25) of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL., 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
sports. Ropert X. GraHam of Pittsburgh 
University was elected president 
ss 

J. Roy Peterson (Stanford °38) has 
been appointed to the publicity—publica 
tions staff at the University of Hawaii 
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WHO - WHAT - WHERE 





Mrs. RENATE TYRNAUER, wife of ALFRED 
TyrNAUER, of the Paris staff of Inter- 
national News Service, died on June 30 
in Paris at the American Hospital. Mrs. 
Tyrnauer actively assisted her husband 
in his correspondence duties for INS. 
She was with him in Vienna at the time 
of Germany’s annexation of Austria. At 
that time Mr. Tyrnauer was chief of the 
INS Vienna bureau. With the assistance 
of his wife, he scored a sensational beat 
on the dramatic resignation of Chancellor 
Schuschnigg. Besides her husband, Mrs. 
Tyrnauer is survived by one daughter, 
Gabyfee, seven years old 

7 

Ropert S. Matruews, Jr. (Florida °35), 
formerly city news and sports editor of 
the Goldsboro (N. C.) Daily News Argus, 
has joined the day city news staff of the 
Wilmington (N. C.) Star-News. 

* 


Luman G. MILLER, editor of the 1938 
Royal Purple, Kansas State College year 
book, assumed editorial charge of the 
Belleville (Kan.) Telescope, owned by 
his father, A. Q. M1Lter, July 1. Another 
son, Mere, has been advertising manager 
of the paper for more than a year. CARL 
MILLER, another son, is general manager 
of the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall 
Street Journal, while A. Q. MILLER, JR., 
is general manager and a partner in the 
Ontario (Calif.) Daily Report. With the 
exception of Merle, all are members of 
Sigma Delta Chi 

* 

W. T. (Britt) Ray, who has been with 
the Atlanta Georgian since his graduation 
from the Henry W. Grady School of Jour 
nalism at the University of Georgia in 
1935, has been made svorts make-up edi 
tor on the Philadelphia Record 

* 

Reap W. Wynn (Georgia 
news editor of the St. Augustine 
Record 
with the 
Augusta 


37) is now 
(Fla.) 
Wynn was formerly connected 

Atlanta Constitution and the 
Herald. 

* 

Dr. ALFRED McCiunc Lee (Pittsburgh 
°27) and Mrs. Lee announce the birth of 
Briant Hamor Lee on his brother’s fourth 
birthday, May 6, in the New Haven, Conn., 
hospital. Dr. Lee, who has been associ 
ated with the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations, was the winner of the Sigma 
Delta Chi Annual Research Award for 
1937, the award being made for his book, 
“The Daily Newspaper in America.” 

* 

Paut W. Partrince (Oklahoma ’29) and 
Miss Rose Biasiolli of San Antonio, Texas, 
were married in St. Mary’s Church, San 
Antonio, Aug. 25. The couple will be at 
home in Tulsa, Okla., where Partridge is 
director of public relations for the Com 
munity Fund 

* 

AvsBert. McCorp (Butler °36) is a re 
porter on the Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, 
covering the Federal building. 

* 

Harotp G. Roettcer (Illinois °35) is 
vice-president of the Rochester, N. Y., 
baseball club in charge of publicity and 
promotion 
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To Indiana U. 





John E. Stempel 


Stempel (Indiana ’23), editorial di 
the Easton (Pa.) Express, 
has been named head of the Indiana 
University Department of Journalism. 
He will succeed Prof. J. W. Piercy 
(Washington Associate), who retired 
in June after having served since 1914 
as head of the department. 

Stempel was national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi in 1934-35, and pre 
viously served as executive councilor, 
secretary, and vice-president. He was 
co-founder of the New York alumni 
chapter of the fraternity, and served 


rector of 


a term as its president. Stempel was 
awarded the Wells Memorial Key of 
Sigma Delta Chi in 1935 for outstand 
ing service to the organization. 

Following his graduation in 1923 
from Indiana University, Stempel was 
an instructor in English and publicity 
director for Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., until 1926. He then returned to 
Indiana University as part-time in 
structor in journalism and city editor 
of the Bloomington (Ind.) Star for 
one year. From 1927 to 1930 Stempel 
was news editor of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Alumni News. He was copy 
editor of the New York Sun from 1929 
to 1936, when he took over the position 
at Easton. 

The new department head has 
served as president of the Easton Ad- 
vertising Club, and vice-president and 
chairman of research and chairman of 
the committee on standards of practice 
of the American College Publicity As 
sociation. Stempel is a member of Phi 


Kappa Psi social fraternity, the Ma 
sonic Lodge and the Faculty Club of 
Lafayette College. 

Stempel will move to Bloomington, 
Ind., late in August to begin his new 
duties. 

He and Mrs. Stempel will be accom 
panied by John Dallas Stempel, born 
July 26, 1938, at Easton. 





Tom MAHONEY (Missouri ’27), associate 
editor of Look magazine, spoke July 29 
at two sessions of the University of Iowa 
news photography short course. The 
short course was given by the school of 
journalism with the cooperation of the 
university extension division. Dr. FRANK 
LutHER Morr (Iowa Associate) 
charge. 


was in 


* 

WiiAM Petir (Pittsburgh ’29), now a 
Pittsburgh attorney, is co-author with 
C. Leonard O’Connell, Dean of the Pitts 
burgh College of Pharmacy, the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh, of “A Manual on 
Pharmaceutical Law,” published by Lea 
& Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* 

Hoyte ALLEN (Oklahoma ’36), known 
as Pokey Martin of the “Tall Story Club” 
program on WLS radio station in Chicago, 
has returned to his duties after a four- 
month vagabond trip through Europe. 

* 

ALex GorTTiies (Wisconsin ’28), Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., is screen writer with 
Republic Pictures, and chief writer on 
the Al Jolson radio show. 

* 

KENNETH W. Harter (Kansas State 34) 
is now sports editor of the Washington 
(D. C.) Times. 

* 

Husert K. Gacos (Stanford °30), Sac 
ramento, Calif., is western division radio 
manager, United Press. 

* 

Joun C. Baker (Purdue ’29), formerly 
with radio station WLS in Chicago, is 
now extension radio specialist with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in Wash 
ington. 

* 

Georce A. Benson (North Dakota As 
soc.) is an editorial writer on national and 
foreign affairs with the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal. 

* 

Victor R. Craze (Texas °35) is assist 
ant telegraph editor, Galveston (Texas) 
News. 

* 

VerneE E. Burnett (Michigan ’17) is 
vice-president in charge of public rela 
tions, General Foods Corporation, New 
York City. 

* 

Quincy Ewrnc (Louisiana State ’23), 
formerly Associated Press correspondent 
at Baton Rouge, La., is now in the Wash 
ington bureau of AP. 

* 

DaNnIEL R. Mave (Columbia °25) is an 
assistant to the publicity director for the 
1939 New York World’s Fair. 











Death in Headlines 


Qorre a little stir—and no doubt 


considerable indignation against the 
newspapers—has been caused by the 
recent publication in Collier’s of an in 
terview with J. Edgar Hoover, head of 
the G-Men, by Quentin Reynolds. The 


article 





magazine 
under the title “Death in Headlines.” 

It charged instances in which inves 
tigations of the FBI have been ham 
pered, captures thwarted, though the efforts of newspaper 
men determined to get first break on stories regardless of 


appeared in the 


the consequences. Traps were set for desperate criminals 
only to have some newspaper appear with blazing head 
lines in time to warn off those sought and thus balk their 
capture for weary months, during which their careers of 
murder and robbery continued. Investigations were ham 
pered by reporters surrounding and literally camping out 
in the vicinity of homes of kidnap victims. 

Not a very nice picture of the press to be presented to 
the magazine-reading public—and yet a picture that, it 
must be admitted, is all too accurate in its application to 
some newspapers and their representatives. 


OverLooxep by most of those who read the article 
will be Hoover's tribute to the greater part of the press 
described as being 

FBI in kidnap cases.” 


aroused by the overt acts, will be his statement that news 


“usually immensely helpful to the 
Overlooked, too, in the indignation 


men are frequently told things “off the record” by inves 
tigators and that seldom has a newspaperman violated that 
confidence. 

Mr. Hoover said much the same things in regard to the 
“The Role of the Press in the War in 
which appeared in Tue Quit for May, 1937. 

“I have no desire,” he said then,” to appear as a critic of 
the press in general, because it has only been a small mi 
nority of the press which has thoughtlessly, I believe, been 
unwitting parties to these instances of obstruction of jus 
tice. 


press in an article 


Crime” 


It remains a fact, however, that the press as a whole will 
be blamed for the excesses of the few. The public will 
remember the instances of meddling, bungling, of broken 
faith, instead of the integrity, the responsibility of the 
majority. 

There are those who scoff at the thought of newspaper 
“ethics,” particularly the attempts of professors of jour 
nalism to impart and instill such precepts in their students. 
But generous applications of ethics to various portions of 
the journalistic anatomy would certainly do no harm, and, 
in the long run, might save the press from its internal spots 


of infection. 


When Opinions Clash 


W nen an editor’s conception of a proper editorial 


course—of the proper policy to pursue—clashes with that 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


of the publisher he has but two courses 
to follow. He can surrender, becom 
ing a figurehead for the publisher, or 
he can get out—hoping to go else 
where and continue the fight along the 
lines he believes right. 

Oliver K. Bovard, under whose 
guiding hand as managing editor the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch was an out- 
standing newspaper, chose to resign 
recently “because of irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with Mr. Pulit 
zer over the conduct of the paper.” 

We salute him as he goes—hoping that he finds a wel 
come elsewhere—a newspaper where he can continue to 
inspire men with his rule “Never be satisfied with the 
surface of the news.” Journalism needs men like that. 


e 
Newspapers on Display 


S oMEWHERE in every newspaper building there should 
be a room or hall set aside for the presentation of that news 
paper to the public. 

A newspaper museum, if you would want to call it that; 
a hall of fame or achievement; a permanent display of the 
part that paper had played in the life of the community 
and the nation. 

What should such a hall or room contain? Any trophies 
or citations won by that paper. 

It should contain front pages showing the way the paper 
has presented outstanding news events during the years 
the paper has served its readers—history as revealed by 
front pages and headlines. 

It should contain outstanding examples of the best work 
of the staff cartoonist and others of the art department. 

It should contain enlarged prints of outstanding, unusual 
or exceptional news and scenic shots made by staff photog 
raphers or received from the paper’s picture services. 

It should contain a display of books written by members 
of the staff—if any—perhaps also their contributions to out 
standing magazines. 

It should contain a gallery of its editors through the years 

-of members of the staff who have won recognition for 
their work in the ranks—for outstanding stories, exposés, 
devotion to duty. 

It might contain displays showing the steps in the making 
of a newspaper page from initial stories and ad layouts, 
through the type stage, the matrix and finally the printed 
page. 

It might contain a display showing the steps in making a 
four color illustration. 


NEED we continue? Wouldn’t such a display have a 
permanent appeal to newspaper readers—young and old? 
Wouldn’t it help establish and preserve newspaper tradi 
tion and significance? Wouldn’t such a display foster a 
feeling of pride on the part of the staff—a feeling of ap 
preciation on the part of the public? 

Perhaps some day we can have a national display in 
Washington or elsewhere devoted to perpetuating the best 
traditions and accomplishments of the nation’s press and 
the men and women who devote their lives to it. 
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AT DEADLINE 


| Concluded from page 2 | 


future. But how many students of 
journalism know as undergraduates 
positively and definitely the field of 
journalism they will enter or the par- 
ticular job in any field they may even- 
tually hold? 

A man knows as an undergraduate, 
or thinks he knows, that he would be 
most interested in sports writing, poli- 
tical writing, foreign correspondence, 
He, the of the 
school, gets an idea of the fundamen 
tals of 


etc. with assistance 
reporting, news writing and 
copy-editing. He and his fellow stu 
dents get an introduction to various 
journalistic fields and through school 
publications have a chance to test out 
their liking for 
of journalism. 


phases or 
Perhaps that 
school experience will definitely shape 
Per 


various 
forms 
his choice and future career. 
haps not. 

Once graduated, however, the for 
mer student finds what he 


wants to do isn’t so important to his 


likes or 


boss in the city room, press associa 
tion bureau, magazine office or weekly. 
He’ll have to prove himself, play for 
the breaks, gain experience and per- 
haps eventually find himself doing and 
liking a job of which he had no inkling 
while still in school. 

In other words, the schools can and 
do give students a general grounding 
in journalism—leaving it to the indi- 
vidual and his experiences in the out- 
side world to shape his final job or 
career. 

Don’t the law schools, the medical 
schools and other professional schools 
do the same? First comes general 
training—the framework—later spe- 
cialization. 


PERSONALLY, we'd like to have 
the opportunity to do some real delv 
ing into the fields of social science. 
We'd like to know more about past, 
present and future relations of the 
United States with the other nations 
of the Americas. We'd like quite a lot 
more guidance through the maze of 
economics. 

We've become quite interested in 
the stage and in short stories. We 
wish we'd paid a little more attention 
and given a little more study to our 
European history. 

In other words, we find ourselves in 
complete harmony with Mr. Cole- 
man’s conclusion that the man who 
enters the world of publishing can 
never stop learning. He must eter- 
nally be questing for new information, 
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new knowledge, new background, for 
wider horizons. 

Not many of us can hope to return 
to school as full-time students. Not all 
of us can find the time to work on 
master’s and doctor’s degrees after 
completing the day’s or night’s work 
by which the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker are kept on 
friendly terms. But almost any one of 
us could enlarge our scope of knowl- 
edge by a little judicious reading now 
and then. 

The physical spread comes with the 
years, with no encouragement whatso- 
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ever, as the rule. The mental spread 
comes only with cultivation and con 
centration. 


By the way, if you have forgotten 
what J. L. Morrill, now Acting Presi- 
dent of the Ohio State University, had 
to say about schools of journalism in 
the March issue of THE QUILL, try to 
get hold of a copy and read it again. 
To our way of thinking, what he 
said in that article is just about as fine 
a case for the schools of journalism 
and for the need for journalistic in 
struction that has ever been made. 








THE 
PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 


bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 


are registered. 


has been operated continuously since 1925 on a nation-wide basis 
as a selective placement service for employers generally and mem- 


Hundreds of experienced men now employed but seeking ad 
vancement have complete records filed with the bureau. 
experience qualifies them for newspaper, press association, maga- 
zine, radio, public relations, teaching staff or executive positions. 
In addition, most of the outstanding 1938 graduates of journalism 


All registrants’ records are thoroughly investigated. 


Their 








__.the following records are presented for your considera- 
Employers tion with the recommendation of The Personnel Bureau. 





1. Newsman-Photographer. 
news photography, medium- 
sires advancement Age 30. 


Publicity-Promotion-Idea 
writer, filer with 


cast 


magazine (now). Age 24. 


promotion for two 
employed. Age 31 


district 
general knowledge, 


lationship; publication 


6. News 
vrs. 


or General 
reporting, 
press assn.; 2 
ment, dailies; 1 
(now). 


rewrite, 
yrs. 


Excellent 


sized 


Man. 2 yrs 
major press assn,. 6 
politan news service. 1 yr. publicity 

rewrite for radio network. ;: 


Advertising-Sales Promotion 
ing manager in charge of all advertising, publicity 
national refrigeration 


1. Secretary te Executive. Trained and experienced as sec- 


retary to executive. Good personality, tact. News experi- 
ence, and special training in government, diplomatic service, 
Shorthand and typing. Age 24. 

5. Publie Relations, or Publication Manager. 2 yrs. managing 
editor national class magazine, complete responsibility. 3 yrs. 


correspondent for newspapers and press associations. 2 yrs. 
supervisor state-federal employment 
understanding of 
management 


Manager. 
features, 
advertising 
vr. managing editor national trade magazine 


references, Age 29. 


yrs. general 
daily. Now 


reporting and 
employed, de 


reporter, fteature 

reporter metro- 
writer and newsbroad- 
editor exclusive club 


mos, 


mos, 


Manager. 64 yrs. advertis- 
and sales 


concerns, Now 


service, Broad 
employe-employer re- 
experience. Age 30. 


S yrs. experience includes 5 
editor-in-chief dailies and 
and business manage- 


sales 








35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 








For further information, or for recommendations for a specific 
position, write, wire or call (STAte 7197) 


The Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Why Ds Ucu 
Cu er Co Long? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is go xd for what ails you. Do you sufter from 
mental stagnation, matriculation, lack of originality, immature journal- 
istic ideas ? 

The safe and certain cure is a subscription to EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
The Love of Four Dollars should not be more intense and dominant in 
your psychology than the desire to keep posted on new ideas in news- 
paper-making. 

The Newspaperman’s Newspaper gives you a complete weekly news re- 
port on newspaper activities, mechanical developments, advertising prog- 


ress, circulation methods. 


There is no good reason for depriving vourself of the inspiration and in- 
formation available through EDITOR & PUBLISHER 52 times a year. 


v 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 











